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GLIMPSES INTO A BAKER’S PRIVATE LIFE... 














Being still sort of new in the bakery business, | keep asking Dad the 
reasons for this and that. The other day | said, ‘I know Pillsbury makes 
good flour—but just what made you a steady Pillsbury customer?” 


























Dad said, "For one thing, there's the new Pillsbury laboratory, built “By constant testing,’ Dad went on, "that taboratory selects the 
just o few years ago. It's probably the finest, newest, most up-to-date most desirable wheats from each year's crop. It determines what 
laboratory in the milling industry. | figure it's good business for us blends will give our flour the baking characteristics we want. And 


to get the benefit of an establishment like that." it checks the quality of every run of flour.” 





Housed in its own specially-planned building, 
the Pillsbury Products Control Laboratory employs 
advanced equipment and methods for a tremendous 
variety of chemical and physical tests, ranging from 
measurement of moisture content to precise vitamin 
determinations. This laboratory is just one outgrowth 
of Pillsbury’s three-quarter-century tradition of quality. 





Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 


Well, Dad convinced me, all right. It really does pay to patronize PILLSBURY MILL S, Ine. 
a company that takes such pains to maintain high quality standards 
—because when they do that, they're protecting us!" 
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Look at 


protein concentrates that supplement their corn. 
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Your manufactured feeds are making a big differ- too. Feed users look upon well-made bags as a sign 
ence in the lives of porkers. They’re tipping the _ of quality feed. You’ll appreciate the extra strength 
scales at the 200-lb. mark in just about half the time and uniformity of Bemis Bags in these days when 
it used to take, all because of the mineral-vitamin- quality products are so hard to obtain. And you'll 


find the 24 Bemis factories a versatile, reliable source 
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There are performance advantages in Bemis Bags, of supply, even under difficult wartime conditions. 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Offices: Baltimore + Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell * Houston 
Indianapolis + Kansas City - Los Angeles + Louisville 
Memphis + Minneapolis + Mobile - New Orleans - New 
York City + Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha ° Peoria 
St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis * Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle » Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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Ma". 1,250,000 Bushels 
Wheat Storage 
Mill “B” 


A complete line of bakery flours 
covering every requirement for large 
and small alike... 


KANSAS HARD WINTERS 
NORTHWESTERN SPRINGS 
BUTTERCUP CAKE FLOURS 
PASTRY AND COOKIE FLOURS 
CRACKER AND DOUGHNUT FLOURS 


VALIER’S ENRICHED MASTER MIX 
(ENRICHMENT OF ALL FLOURS OPTIONAL) 





CLASSIFICATION AND BLENDING PLANT 
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TOTAL WHEAT STORAGE 7,000,000 BUSHELS REDUCE YOUR INVENTORY 

al 

A > aa by buying all your flours from 
it F ptt. | one source of supply in as- 


| sorted cars to suit your pro- 
duction requirements. 
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VALIER & SPIES MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 








in OUR TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


HAVE YOU A 
QUESTION ABOUT 
YOUR PLANT? 


Are you mixing efficiently in your 
feed mill? 


Are you handling your products at 
low cost? 


Is your grain storage efficient and 
adequate ? 


Is your packaging operation fast, low 
in cost and properly located? 


Many of these questions you 

probably cannot answer simply 

because you have lived with 

your own plant so long. Let us 

help you prepare for the keen 

competition post war. Now is 
the time to do it. 


* 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and ‘Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


1012 Baltimore Avenue 
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ISMERTA counts up quickly 


on the asset side of your ledger. 


As surely as it enters your 
plant it also enters your books. 


You will see the ISMERTA 


influence at once in larger, 
more consistent profits. 


Better baking efficiency, no lost 
time, no guess work—those are 
some of the reasons. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


| Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The Problems That Face the Milling Industry 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By Harry A. Bullis, President, General Mills, Inc. 


Editor’s Note—The following ar- 
ticle was prepared by Mr. Bullis for 
the “Convention by Mail” of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. 


v ¥ 


HIS year the Association of 
Operative Millers is celebrating 
its golden anniversary. During 


the half century which has passed 
since the association was formed, 


the flour milling business has had 
golden and prosperous periods and 
it has had periods which were de- 
cidedly neither golden nor prosper- 
ous. But in good times or bad, the 
ideals of the association have been 
the improvement of flour milling 
technique, improvement of efficiency 
in production, and improvement in 
the end product of milling—flour, 


the staff of life. 

For 50 years, membership in the 
Association of Operative Millers has 
been regarded by young men start- 
ing to work in flour mills as a worthy 
objective, an ambition to be achieved. 
These young men have looked up to 
the members of the Association of 
Operative Millers as a group of pro- 
fessional men whose abilities in their 
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chosen field are recognized ang 
whose position is assured. Associ. 
ate and junior memberships in the 
organization have fostered interest 
in milling and have encouraged 
training for the improvement of 
plant operators. 

The Association of Operative \jjjj- 
ers has performed a useful service 
as a technological milling society 
where the men responsible for f\oyy 
mill production have met to excha ige 
ideas with respect to their common 
problems, hear speakers, and receive 
information about allied fields such 
as cereal chemistry, entomology as 
related to insect control and exter. 
mination, engineering as related to 
equipment, power and utilities, and 
the numerous other problems jpn. 
volved in flour mill operation. The 
association may well be proud of the 
part which it has played in bringing 
information and inspiration to its 
membership. 

Many Changes in 50 Years 

During the past 50 years, ther 
have been many changes in the flour 
milling industry. Before the turn 
of the century there were some 15,000 
flour mills in operation in the United 
States. Most of them were small. 
serving a limited area and dependent 
upon local wheat, but fulfilling an 
economic need in the production of 
a basic food. The story of the transi- 
tion of wheat growing areas to di- 
versified farming, the rise of great 
new wheat growing areas, the mi- 


gration of the flour milling indus- 
try to new points of vantage, the 


gradual disappearance of thousands 
of small mills, and the development 
of economical operating units, all 


make interesting reading and are 
well known to most of us. Sulfic 
it to say that flour milling is still a 
highly decentralized industry with 
some three thousand separate units 
and that even the largest milling 


concern controls only 15% of the 
country’s flour production. The fact 
that the industry is highly decen- 
tralized is perhaps the basic reasor 
why it is highly competitive. 


Competition in modern business 
demands continual improvement in 
all branches of the organization 


Competition for the job of feeding 
the people is intense between our 
industry and other industries. We 
are fortunate that our product is 
so generally accepted as a nutritious, 
wholesome, low-cost food item. 

The milling industry is not a stati 
industry. Its basic purpose remains 
the same—to make flour out of grain; 
but there are continual changes: 
changes in equipment, in power, in 
methods, in labor conditions. Al- 
though there may be a feeling of 
established stability that comes with 
many years of worthwhile accom- 
plishment, there should be no feel- 
ing that the time has come to coast 
and that it is not possible to effect 
further improvements. Much has 
been accomplished, but there is much 
to be done. “New occasions teach 
new duties.” 

It has been frequently said that 
all business starts with a sale. It 
is equally true that in order to make 
a sale it is necessary to offer some- 
thing which the buyer wants. When 
the article which is offered for sale 
is something which the buyer re- 
quires for his well being, he may 
have no alternative but to purchase, 
particularly if he has no ready sub- 
stitute. This situation has become 
prevalent during the past few years, 
even in the case of flour, because 
of war engendered scarcity born of 
18.) 


(Continued on page 
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Salina Board of Trade 

St. Joseph Grain Exchange 

Grain & Feed Dealers Nat’l Assn. 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 


@ Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. originates its wheat 


from the area indicated above. 


tion of our own country elevators. 
in the counties is the amount of good, acceptable milling 


and baking wheats indicated 


made since that date. 


EBERHARDT & SIMPSON GRAIN CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING WHEAT MAP 


This map indicates the percentage of wheat of good, 
acceptable varieties raised in the portion of Kan- 
sas where Eberhardt & Simpson originates wheat. 


Black dots indicate loca- varieties. 


Percentage shown 


in a government survey 


We haye no terminal elevator. 
is strictly country run virgin wheat. We sell on Kansas 
Official Grades and Destination Good Mill Weights. 


reported June 23, 1944. Very little change has been = ai mien 


KA‘ HIRECI FROM 





Figures used in map taken from a 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n. 
map with data furnished by U.S.D.A. 
and Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, June 23, 1944. 


This proves that our territory grows the approved 
Milling and baking tests substantiate this. 


All the wheat we sell 
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For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 














“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


























AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 















WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 











Direct Exporters 





HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 






BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


” 


THERE IS Something JS\CW IN FLOUR 


There is something new in flour—bakers are enthusiastic in their praise 
of PIKES PEAK HIGH ALTITUDE FLOUR. They find the wide 
tolerance and dependable uniformity of this fine flour go a long way 
toward easing their wartime production problems. Let our representative 
tell you the story of the newest and one of the best flours ever offered 
the baking industry. It will take very little time and you will find it 
interesting and informative. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


, —_- 4 f » / ~ 
Sewing he Bakers og sEmeuca for ouer 5S YCWA 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Gakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


4r% 


~ ad asi OPN 5 Pe oa 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Heavy European Relief Flour Need 


Likely 
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FOOD NEED NOT EXAGGERATED, 
RETURNING OFFICIAL STATES 


Lack of Coal Production to Hamper Quick Re-establish- 
ment of Continental Food Processing—Major Cereal 
Requirements Must Come From North America 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Indications are 
that European demand for flour will 
continue close to current levels, even 
after the army withdraws from this 
area at its tentative date early in 
September, according to information 
gained from a top policy official who 
has just returned from conversations 
with Food Allocation and Require- 
ments Committee members in Eng- 
land. This official sees this sustained 
demand running at least for the next 
six months and possibly until next 
spring despite efforts of European 
nations to rehabilitate their own 
processing economies. 

Food and feed requirements for 
Europe have not been exaggerated, 
according to this official, and the 
major part of these requirements will 
have to be provided from North 
American cereals and from South 
American supplies of vegetable pro- 
teins. 

Although it is unlikely that Ameri- 
can exports of grain and grain prod- 
ucts will attain the high levels of 
June, 1945, exports, this official feels 
that millers can anticipate a heavy 
demand for U. S. flour for at least 
six months and possibly until next 
spring. This opinion is confirmed 
by responsible UNRRA officials who 
see the American grain supply as the 
main source of nutrition for Europe. 


Low Coal Output 


The sustained demand for U. S. 
flour, which this official expects, re- 
sults from the inadequate coal pro- 
duction in western Europe which is 
necessary for the operation of indus- 
trial and food processing plants. Last 
week in the Saar and Ruhr coal min- 
ing areas production of coal was 
only 3% of prewar levels. This inade- 
quate rate of output will prevent 
large scale milling operations al- 
though it is known that European 
countries would prefer to buy wheat 
for local milling in order to obtain 
the by-product feeds. 

Barring a sudden change in lend- 
lease policy, it is indicated by this 
official that Russia will continue as 
a consequential recipient of U. S. 
flour during the balance of this year. 


Other Factors 

Other influences which will fortify 
demand for American cereals are 
European crop conditions for 1945, 
lack of machinery and general trans- 
portation difficulties. 

The 1945 European crops will be 
poorer than 1944 generally, it is now 
forecast. Farm machinery shortages 
and lack of repair parts will con- 
tribute to farm producers’ difficulties. 

From the transportation angle the 
problem can best be exemplified by 


attitude of officials in Holland. The 
Dutch Commissioner of Agriculture 
fears the departure of American 
Army forces which will leave a gap 
in local transport that may not be 
overcome by native officials and re- 
sources. 
Feed From South America 

While every pound of U. S. vege- 
table protein feed that can _ be 
spared will be sent to Europe for 
animal feeds, most feeding require- 
ments of this nature will be obtained 
from South America. It is expected 
that substantial amounts of cotton- 
seed products can be obtained from 
Brazil and other proteins from Ar- 
gentina if diplomatic considerations 
can be met. In the Argentine con- 
siderable amounts of protein feeds 
still are being burned for fuel. 
Outlook 

From the point of view of livestock 
Denmark is the best situated nation 
on the western European continent. 


Livestock 


Until Early 1946 at Least 





Its hog population is still substantial 
as well as its dairy herds but their 
quality has deteriorated sharply due 
to the poor quality and scarcity of 
supplementary feeds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT RATE UNCHANGED 

Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has announced the 
continuation of the present general 
export subsidy rate on flour of 14c 
per sack, effective until June 30. The 
new rate after that date will not be 
announced until July 2, since it may 
be affected by a change in the 
amount of the Defense Supplies 
Corp. domestic flour milling subsidy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~— 


GRAIN WEIGHERS’ STRIKE 
PROBABLE IN MINNESOTA 


Governor Edward J. Thye has 
passed the dispute of the 90 Minne- 
apolis grain weighers over to the 
railroad and warehouse commission 
by declining to take any official ac- 
tion on the projected work stoppage. 

The bone of contention is the work 
week. Prior to the work stoppage 
a year ago, the weighers were on a 
48-hour week. They want an in- 
crease in basic pay for 40 hours and 
time-and-one-half over 40 hours. 

The impending walkout would stop 
transit of between 85 and 90% of 
the grain moving through the city 
as a result of disputes between the 
weighers and the state which have 
plagued the grain industry for two 
years. 





CCC to Import Canadian Durum 


to Fill Gap 


The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
been authorized to import, duty free, 
400,000 bus of Canadian durum 
wheat, which will be made available 
to United States mills for produc- 
tion of semolina. Although details 
of the importation and distribution 
have not yet been arranged, presum- 
ably the durum will be offered to 
millers at ceiling prices and will be 
allocated to mills on some equitable 
basis, possibly according to capacity. 

While the 400,000-bu figure is 
scarcely enough to cover the army’s 
July needs of 210,000 sacks of semo- 
lina, without regard for the needs 
of the War Food Administration and 
domestic macaroni makers, it may 
have the effect of loosening up mar- 
keting of domestic durum which has 
been lagging. Whether or not CCC 
will be able to obtain the full 400,- 
000-bu quota is a matter of specula- 
tion. Preliminary investigation by 
CCC officials at Minneapolis indicated 
a short time ago that 325,000 bus 
was all the Canadian durum that 
could be obtained at this time, but 
circumstances may change. 

Some millers indicated that there 
is evidence of a slight improvement 
in domestic durum marketings in the 
past week, although the difference 
is not great, and the total market re- 
ceipts were running more than 50% 


in U. S. Supplies 


below mills’ needs. 

There is some doubt about how 
much durum remains in the country. 
Department of Agriculture statistics 
on April 1 indicated that 20,000,000 
bus of last year’s crop remained on 
farms. Since then mills have ground 
about 5,500,000 bus, another 2,500,000 
bus probably has been used for seed 
and around 3,000,000 is likely to be 
unmillable low grades. That would 
leave about 9,000,000 bus available, 
but some observers believe there is 
no more than 5,000,000 on farms. 

Appeals are being made to durum 
growers to market their grain now 
when it is needed so urgently to fill 
WEA and army needs as well as re- 
quirements of domestic macaroni 
makers who have substantial orders 
from government buyers for maca- 
roni products. The radio program of 
the Farmers Union Grain Associa- 
tion last week featured an appeal to 
growers to market their durum, and 
country elevator operators are being 
advised that now is the time to ship 
durum while the boxcars are avail- 
able, with the warning that later on 
cars may become scarce again as 
grain movement increases and ship- 
ments might not be possible then. 
Some stations on the Soo Line lacked 
cars recently but cars have been sent 
to these points since. 


First Philippine 
Flour Cargo Loads 
at Seattle Port 


Seattle, Wash.—War Shipping Ad- 
ministration officials have announced 
that a vessel is loading 8,500 tons 
of consumer goods, mostly flour, on 
Puget Sound for the Philippines. This 
marks the first scheduled departure 
from the Pacific Coast to the Philip- 
pines since December, 1941. 

This vessel, scheduled for last half 
of June sailing, will be followed by 
two and perhaps more in July. A 
considerable portion of these car- 
goes will be lumber and flour. 

No plans have been announced for 
the type of cargo returning, although 
it is the hope of the Pacific North- 
west feed trade that some copra may 
start moving toward the west coast 
in the near future. 


¥ Y¥ 


WSA Announcement 


Washington, D. C.—Resumption of 
limited commercial cargo ship service 
between the United States and the 
Philippine Islands has been an- 
nounced by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. The first vessel carry- 
ing such freight is loading now. 

A second sailing from the west 
coast is planned for July under the: 
agency of the American President 
Lines and subsequently there will be 
service from Atla: tic and Gulf ports 
as well as from the Pacific Coast. 

Cargo accepted by shipping com- 
panies acting as agents for WSA will 
be limited to categories essential to 
the Philippine economy. These cate- 
gories will be established from month 
to month by the Philippine common- 
wealth government in collaboration 
with WSA and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. 

The types of cargo recommended 
by the Philippine government as es- 
sential include the following food 
products: rice, wheat flour and other 
cereals, canned milk, meat, fish, vege- 
tables. 

Shippers holding bona fide orders 
and desiring space should apply di- 
rectly to the steamship companies 
designated by WSA as berth agents 
for this trade. They are the fol- 
lowing: 

Pacific Northwest—American Mail 
Line, Ltd., excepting full cargo of 
wheat flour or lumber from the Co- 
lumbia River, in which case the berth 
agent will be the States Steamship 
Corp. 

California — American 
Lines, Isthmian Line. 

Gulf—Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
Inc. 

North Atlantic — American Presi- 
dent Lines, American Pioneer Line, 
Isthmian Line. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FORM GRAIN COMPANY 

Omaha, Neb.—S. W. Deveny and 
A. W. Carter have formed the Corn- 
huskers Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., to 
engage in the grain business. Mr. 
Deveny formerly represented Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., as grain buyer in 
this market. 


President 
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DRASTIC FEED SHORTAGE 
SHOWN IN INDUSTRY SURVEY 


All Sections of the Country Report Serious Conditions 
Created by Livestock Expansion, Bad Weather 
and Transportation Difficulties 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS 


Assistant Managing Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill—A fast develop- 
ing situation that threatens a 
feed shortage more drastic than 
that of two years ago was 
brought clearly to light at a two- 
day session of feed industry rep- 
resentatives and land grant col- 
lege workers in Chicago, June 
20 and 21. 

The Feed Survey Committee, which 
has done notable work in recent 
years in compiling accurate informa- 
tion on feed supplies and require- 
ments, met the first day and went 
over available reports from all sec- 
tions of the country. On the second 
day this committee met jointly with 
the Feed Industry Council. 

Clinton P. Anderson, who on July 
1 will become Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and who has just completed a 
series of hearings to investigate food 
shortages, appeared before the group 
on June 21. He said he welcomed 
the factual information being de- 
veloped and asked that specific rec- 
ommendations be presented to him in 
Washington next week. As a result 
of this invitation a committee 
chosen equally from the college and 
the feed industry groups plans to 
appear before Mr. Anderson and in 
the meantime to develop specific rec- 
ommendations as requested. These 
probably will deal with the necessity 
of keeping livestock and poultry pro- 
duction in balance with available 
and prospective feed supplies and 
methods of accomplishing it, aug- 


menting feed supplies by the rein- 
statement of a feed wheat program, 
stimulation of feed imports especially 
animal and vegetable proteins and 
the curtailment in the use of grains 
by distillers. Undoubtedly other rec- 
ommendations also will be advanced. 

The serious feed supply situation 
has been brought about by the fol- 
lowing major factors it was agreed 
at the Chicago meetings: 

1. A re-expansion of livestock pro- 
duction beyond what was anticipated 
last January. 

2. Unfavorable weather conditions 


for the 1945 corn crop up to the 
present time resulting in farmers 
holding their 1944 corn on farms 
pending the outcome of the 1945 
crop. 


3. Fuller realization of the high 
moisture content of much of the 1944 
corn crop which restricts the essen- 
tial movement of corn in commercial 
channels. 

4. Increased transportation diffi- 
culties due to several factors, includ- 
ing the effects of the abnormal 


weather and the greatly increased 
exports of wheat. 
These developments, it was said, 


have tightened up available feed Sup- 
plies to the point where a serious 
emergency confronts producers of 
meat, milk and eggs. Reports pre- 
sented at the meetings from every 
section of the country were almost 
identically pessimistic. Feed deficit 
producing areas such as the New 
England States are in a somewhat 
more precarious situation than those 
where feed surpluses are normally 
produced, but everywhere the reports 
indicated virtually a disappearance 





Governors Blame Distribution, 


Black Market for Food Crisis 


Governors of 13 


is Pee 
northeastern states, 
York on June 22 and 23 at 
of Gov Dewey, of this 
requested the federal government to 


New York, 
meeting in New 
the call 
rnor state, 


take immediate solve the 


food crisis which they declared faces 


steps to 


this area. The governors said that 
black s are taking as much 
is one of the food supply in 





some areas 

Milk production, according to the 
conference, is the only bright spot 
in the entire food picture in this 
area. They warned that meat, poul- 
try, eggs and feed are all in the 
critical Faulty distribution 
was blamed for the meat shortage, 
and the governors agreed that poul- 
try is almost entirely in black mar- 
kets. They likewise said that lay- 
ing flocks are being liquidated entire- 
ly too rapidly because of high prices 
being offered in black markets for 
poultry. In some northeastern areas, 
according to the governors, “90% 
of poultry and eggs are moving at 
above ceiling prices.” 

The governors also stated that “it 
will be impossible to maintain pres- 
ent production of milk and eggs with- 
out major improvements in the grain 
supply for the Northeast,’ and add- 


stage. 





ed that “grain supply for the North- 
east is not improving but is steadily 
deteriorating.” 

At the conclusion of their confer- 
ence, the governors issued a state- 
ment blaming the food shortage in 
this area to faulty distribution rather 
than production failure. They also 
blamed the quota system for slaugh- 
terers for reducing the total amount 
of meat available and suggested the 
elimination of a large number of new 
slaughterers. The inclusion of meat 
with other commodities in the ra- 
tioning system was likewise blamed 
by the governors as was the dispro- 
portionate sale of meat to hotels and 
other commercial eating places. 

Unless OPA enforcement work im- 
proves, the governors fear a complete 
breakdown of rationing and price con- 
trol in this area. They recommend- 
ed that enforcement be uniform 
throughout the country, for other- 
wise localities where enforcement is 
the weakest will obtain the greatest 
amount of food. 

The governors concluded that to- 
tally unified food control must be 
established at once if chaos is to be 
avoided. Their findings will be pre- 
sented to federal authorities with the 
request that immediate aid be giv- 
en wherever possible. 
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of corn in commercial channels, woe- 
fully inadequate supplies of fish and 
animal proteins and difficulty in ob- 
taining enough vegetable protein to 
make up the deficit in meat products. 

Feed men have been so far this 
spring giving preference to poultry 
starting feeds and the situation in 
regard to feeding out the greatly ex- 
panded turkey population is a par- 
ticular worry, demand for poultry 
feeds was described generally as be- 
ing almost unprecedented. 

On top of this, increased demand 
for hog feeds is developing and dairy 
cows already being fed at an ab- 
normally high rate in spite of good 
pastures will create additional re- 
quirements as grass deteriorates. 
Complicating the situation of course 
are severe labor and transportation 
difficulties. 

How serious the situation becomes 
depends to some extent upon wheth- 
er the 1945 corn harvest produces a 


large volume of that principal feed 
grain. Small grain crops will be 
good, it was indicated, and there 


will be a large supply of wheat. 

College and feed men from the 
corn belt estimated that corn may 
be as much as 10 days behind a 
year ago at this time when the crop 
also was late. Last year a late fall 
allowed the crop to mature and simi- 
lar good fortune is going to be neces- 
sary this fall if drastic feed short- 
ages are to be avoided. 

The statement was made by Dr. 
L. C. Cunningham, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, that it will take larger feed 
supplies to see the country through 
this year than last on the basis of 
expansion in livestock that has oc- 
curred already. 

Soybean processors, it was _ said, 
still need to buy three to four weeks’ 
requirements of beans. It is be- 
lieved that enough beans are in the 
country, but like corn, they are mov- 
ing to market very slowly. 

As for prospects for meat protein 
supplies, it was brought out that 
there probably will be a reduction 
in all meat slaughter in 1945 of 10% 
to 20%. 

It was stated that imports of 
South American meat scraps will be 
no more than one fourth of last 
year’s, inasmuch as ceiling restric- 
tions and prices that the imports 
can bring in this country are sub- 
stantially below what can be ob- 
tained in Great Britain. 

All in all it is obvious that imme- 
diate action to balance herds and 
flocks against available feed supplies 
must be taken, and that every effort 
also must be made to increase the 
available amount of feeds. 
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VETERANS GIVEN PRIORITY 
FOR MACHINERY PURCHASE 


Washington, D. C.—Veterans of 
this war are given preference over 
nearly all other prospective purchas- 
ers of new farm machinery through 





an order issued by the War Food 
Administration. 
Provision for this special oppor- 


tunity for veterans is made in War 
Food Order No. 135, which will be 
effective June 25, 1945. Under the 
order, veterans who can show both 
the need for and the inability to 
obtain farm machinery to establish 
or re-establish themselves in farming 
may obtain preference certificates 
that require dealers to give priority 
to their needs. 

Many veterans were forced to dis- 
pose of their farm machinery when 
they, answered their country’s call 
to service, the WFA pointed out. It 
is essential that they be given an 
opportunity to equip their farms 
again quickly. 
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Flour Begins to 
Move as Chicago 
Truckers Return 


Chicago, Ill.—The truck drivers’ 
strike, which crippled the movement 
of food and other commodities Jas} 
week, is beginning to show its first 
Members of the A.F.L. Inier- 

Brotherhood of 
are slowly going back to work. 

Many cartage concerns, which hau] 
flour for mills and jobbers, found jj 
impossible to make deliveries the firs{ 
four days of the week, but 
reported that on June 22, their men 
returned to work, and their regula; 
service resumed, 
jobbers who operate their own tr 
found it difficult to make deliveries 
on several 


break. 


national Teamsters 


Several 


was Some flour 


days, and in a few ip- 
stances officers and executives of thes, 
manned the 
made deliveries to retail bakers jn 
need of flour. Most of the wholesak 
bakers took warning from the first 
strike some weeks ago, and had am- 
hand to carry them 


companies trucks and 


ple stocks on 
cver. 

Members of the bakery drivers’ 
union did not go out on strike, so 
deliveries of bakery products to 
tail outlets were made during 
week. A few yeast companies 
perienced some difficulty with s 
ments from out of the city, and 
eral were obliged to ship yeast 
express to their Chicago branch¢ 

It is estimated that about 16 
troops have arrived in Chicago to 
act as guards and many soldiers ars 
also driving trucks. There has n 
disturbance and threats d 
it is reported that a few hundred 
the men on strike have had _ thei 
draft deferments canceled, and man} 
of them already are inducted into th 
service. 


some 
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Weber Flour Mills 
Plant in Salina 
Disabled by Fire 


Salina, Fire disabled the 
big plant of the Weber Flour Ils 
Co.:, Kansas, on June 21 by 
destroying most of the machinery 
from the third floor to the top of th 
building. The mill itself, which has 
a daily capacity of 5,000 sacks, is of 
fireproof brick and concrete const! 
tion and is not badly damaged. 
about 9:40 p.m., the fire 
apparently ignited in the roll section 
The mill was operating, but no one 
was injured as the fire spread slowly 
through the rest of the building. The 
storage facilities adjoining the mill 
were not seriously affected by the 
fire, and are already back in opera- 
tion. 

John J. Vanier, head of the com- 
pany, stated that under the condi- 
tions it is difficult to estimate the 
amount of damage and the time that 
will be involved in repairing it. The 
mill will be idle for several months; 
the length of time will depend upon 
the availability of equipment. 

Mr. Vanier and his associates 
bought the Weber company in 1926, 
and since that S 


Kansas. 


Salina, 


C « ting 
starting 


time have raised its 
daily capacity from about 3,200 sacks 
to 5,000 sacks. 
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Millers Asked to 
Limit F.0.B. Feed 
Sales to 10% 


Kansas City, Mo.—Pointing out to 
the group of millers that met with 
him in Wichita June 21 that section 
6 of RMPR 173 was never designed 
to be used indiscriminately by mill- 
ers as a basis for selling feed, Charles 
G. MeClave of the Office of Price Ad- 


ministration asked that millers mod- 
ify their practice of f.o.b. feed sales 
und use the Kansas City basing point 
price for eastern sales. 

McClave said section 6 was 


d ned to take care of emergencies, 
ilso local mill feed business. The 
ing was unable to define ‘‘emer- 

but it seemed to be the con- 

is that if millers sold about 10% 

eir feed on the f.o.b. basis it 

ibly would take care of these 
gencies and the local trade. By 

such a restriction on f.o.b. 

s for themselves, millers prob- 

will satisfy the OPA, which re- 
ly has been investigating this 
er. The agency is attempting to 

i rewriting the order or any part 


sing 


millfeed has been sold 
week, most of the 
were available going 
he Kansas City base price. Mill- 
finding the feed industry hungry 
1 for ingredients, are selling both 


ttle f.o.b. 
last 
that 


n the 


id lots 


ind wheat and clears to feed 
ifacturers in liberal quantities. 
; business subsided somewhat this 


however, when the Commodity 
lit Corporation made corn some- 
more available. 
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WFA Announces 


Heavy Purchases 
for UNRRA Orders 


Washington, D. C. Recent pur- 
ises Of hard wheat bakers flour for 
account of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
n have totaled more than 50,000,- 
was revealed at War Food 
ministration last week. This pro- 
rement deficit purchasing 
this agency during the second 
rter and in part reflects the third 
irter program. 


) Ibs, it 


erases 


lhe following vendors participated: 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co., 5,- 
000 Ibs for June delivery at $3.49 
k, delivered Mobile, or $3.41, de- 
ered Galveston, Houston or Beau- 
mt. For July and August deliv- 
y this vendor sold two equal lots 
2,000,000 lbs each at $3.44 New 
rleans; $3.49 Mobile and $3.36 Gal- 
eston, Houston or Beaumont. 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 


Reno, Okla., sold 2,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.45, f.o.b. El Reno. Shawnee 
(Okla) Milling Co. sold 500,000 Ibs 


[rom its Okeene, Okla., mill at $3.50, 
New Orleans; $3.58 Mobile; $3.42, 
Galveston, Houston or Beaumont. 
company also sold from its 
home plant 1,040,000 Ibs at the same 
prices as above. For July delivery 
the company sold 1,500,000 Ibs at 
$3.36 delivered Texas ports. 
Tex-o-Kan Flour Mills Co. of Dal- 
las sold from its Burrus plant 4,000- 
000 Ibs at $3.41, New Orleans; $3.45 


This 
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WFA DECIDES TO LEAVE CUBAN 
SUBSIDY PROGRAM UNCHANGED 


—_—~p>— 
Mills Who Did Not Share in Original Quota Must Wait 
Until Aug. 31 for Opportunity to Obtain Any 
Unshipped Orders That Are Canceled 


Mobile and $3.36, Galveston, Houston 
and Beaumont. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. of Oklahoma 
City sold 500,000 lbs at $3.57 New 
Orleans and $3.49 from Texas ports. 

Under separate awards Midland 
Flour Milling Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., sold 2,000,000 lbs at $3.69 New 
York; $3.69 Philadelphia and $3.67 
Baltimore and 1,000,000 lbs at $3.41 
New Orleans and $3.46 Texas ports. 

The individual seller was 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, with 13,000,000 lbs at $3.28 f.o.b. 
Kansas City. 

Ic, B. R, 
Kansas, sold 


largest 


Milling Co., 

6,600,000 Ibs at 
f.o.b. Kansas City. 

The heavy demand ffor flour 
brought into the government procure- 
ment picture the Wauneta (Neb.) 
Roller Mills, which 60,000 lbs 
at $3.105 f.o.b. mill. The Minot 
(N. D.) Flour Mill Co. sold 400,- 
000 Ibs at $3.04 f.o.b. mill. 

Other large 
corded by Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., with 3,000,000 Ibs 
at $3.27 f.o.b. 
Mills, Inc., 


McPherson, 
$3.27 


sold 


single sales were re- 


Kansas City. General 
sold 3,000,000 Ibs at $3.53 
f.o.b. Buffalo. B. A. Eeckart Milling 
Co. of Chicago sold 5,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.44 f.o.b. that point. 

Sales for other programs were re- 
ported as follows: 

General Mills, Ine., sold 958,700 lbs 
of hard wheat flour for the 


French Cameroons at $3.97 f.o.b. Buf- 


bakers 


falo. This shipment will be made in 
)0-lb multi-wall paper bags. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. of 


Clifton, N. J., 
UNRRA account at $3.71 
New York in 12-0z 

For Hawaiian shipment, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. of Walla Walla, 
Wash., sold 500,000 Ibs of hard wheat 
$3.30 1,0.D. 

For the Russian arctic 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
000 Ibs of straight flour in 
$3.21 Seattle. 


sold 1,650,000 Ibs for 
delivered 


jute bags. 


bakers flour at mill. 

program 
sold &850.,- 
double 
bags at 
destination in the 
Centennial Flouring 
3,000,000 Ibs at $3.08, 


For the 
same containers 
Mills Co. 


delivered Seattle. 


same 


sold 


For this same program Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co. sold 500,000 Ibs 
at $3.08 f.o.b. mill. 
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WARD BAKING CO. BOARD 
PLANS RECAPITALIZATION 
New York, N. Y. 
the recapitalization of the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. have been approved by the 
board of directors, Faris J. Russell, 
chairman, announces 
Authorized capital of the company 
will $6,395,000 of 4%, 25- 
year debentures, under the plan, $6,- 
395,000 of $100 par 542% cumulative 
preferred stock, and 1,250,000 shares 
of common stock of $1 par value. 
The company will issue war- 
rants to purchase common. stock 
which will be valid for 10 years and 
not exercisable in the first year. 


Proposals for 


consist of 


also 
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ODT BAN REDUCES GRAIN 
ARRIVALS AT GULF PORT 


New Orleans, La.—Since the Office 
of Defense Transportation put regu- 
lations on movements of grain into 
this port June 11, arrivals here have 
fallen from a daily average of 38 
ears in May to 10 now, the dock 
board has announced. The record 
handling of grain here in May in- 
cluded 3,243,977 bus received and 3,- 
018,156 bus shipped, as well as a 
fair amount of domestic grain. 


Washington, D. C.—No change in 
the terms or handling of the Cuban 
flour subsidy program will be 
by the War Food Administration, it 
was 


made 


learned last week. 

WEA officials said they had not au- 
thority to increase the amount of 
flour to be 
to the 
bag already 
quently they were unable to comply 
with the request made by a commit- 
tee of the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation that the quota be increased 
by 180,000 take care of 
mills which out by the 
quick filling of the original allotment. 

Millers who did not get any of the 
original quota or who sold less than 
the amount to which they were his- 


subsidized for shipment 


1 


island beyond the 1,200,000- 


quota booked. Conse- 


bags to 


were shut 





11 


torically accustomed must wait until 
Aug. 31 to obtain any _ subsidized 
bookings. On that date any  un- 


shipped portion of the original book- 
ings will be canceled and put into a 
pool from which WFA will allot the 
canceled bookings 

When the original subsidized quota 
was exhausted in less than two days’ 
before all 


to others. 


able to 
WEA, 


agency proposed that 


selling mills were 

get their bookings accepted by 
the government 
millers institute 
of 15% 
that 


out that 


a voluntary cut back 
to provide a pool for the mills 
were shut out. Millers pointed 
such an action would be a 


violation of contracts made with 
mill- 
WEA of- 


to compel mill- 


Cuban buyers and would leave 


ers open to legal reprisals. 
ficials were unwilling 


ers to cancel 15% of their orders. 


Private Trade With Netherlands 
May Come Soon on Limited Basis 


New 
the 


York, WN. ¥. 
Dutch 


Publication in 


official gazette of provi- 


sions for an export-import . licensing 


and priority system is indicative to 


exporters here of a resumption of 
private trading with The Netherlands 


in the near future. Such business 
would naturally be on a strictly regu- 
lated 
tion to private industry 
are still difficulties to be 
litical qui 
still not 


must be 


basis which is a normal transi- 
and there 
solved. Po- 
stions in The Netherlands 


are settled and monetary 


relations worked out. 
First, a exchange re- 
lationship between the dollar and the 
guilder will have to be 
Some arrangement will 
reached regarding frozen funds here, 
if large imports are to be paid for 
with cash. Referring to financing, 
traders noted that Holland’s foreign 
exchange position is relatively strong. 
She has not been supply 
large quantities of reverse lend-lease 
to the United States and so has not 


satisfactory 


established. 


have to be 


able to 


been improving her position recently, 


as Belgium has done However, Hol- 
land’s prewar reserves of securities, 
foreign exchange and gold are large 
enough to finance large seale im- 
ports While their funds are being 
unfrozen, the Dutch can draw upon 
the three-year $100,000,000 credit ar- 
ranged with New York banks last 
September. : 

The decree carries out the estab- 
lished Dutch policy of supporting 
private enterprise, and it is estimat 
ed that the activities of The Neth- 
erlands Purchasing Commission will 
be gradually diminished until it will 
cease operations entirely 

It is expected that food will have 


follows d by 
raw cotton. 


first priority, 
fertilizer and 
equipment is urgently 
machine the 
This machinery also be 
priority by the 

No purchases of 
made, being 


stead. 


equipment, 
Pumping 
needed as are 
Dutch mills. 
given a 
Dutch government 
flour have been 
shipped in its 


tools for 


will 


grain 





Cuban Flour Imports at 6-Year Top 


Havana, Cuba.—Imports of United 
States flour into Cuba for the first 
five months of this year totaled 1,- 
099,963 200-lb sacks, a figure greater 
than the imports of the entire year 
of 1940, nearly 300,000 sacks larger 


than the January-May cumulative 
total last year. 
May unloads of 136,725 200-lb 


sacks were 6,000 sacks less than the 
imports in that month of 1944, but 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATI 





1941 

January 93 5 
February 1 362 
March 93,009 
April 104.39 
May 109.901 

Sul ta 528 1 
June 68,57 
July 85,298 
August .. 63,397 
September 82,989 
October 109,665 
November ........ 80,379 
December ......-- 138,764 


1,157,644 





Totals 


otherwise larger than for May 
in other recent years. 

Average annual imports of United 
States flour for the five years 
have been 1,332,000 200-lb sacks, the 


having 


were 


past 


1,027,420 sacks 
7,397 


smallest beer 
in 1940 and the largest 1 
sacks in 1943 With months 
yet to go, the 1945 imports are vir- 
tually certain to set a new high six- 
year mark. 





5 


seven 








8S FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 
1943 1944 194 
1 165 4 11,41 
13 248,14 
215,66 185,711 
145,090 127,97 
107,205 131 1 7 
) 732,47 812.94 aa.9 
111,700 199,329 
166,935 118,70 
121,507 15,889 
66,858 9 20 
3 92,479 10,700 
104,164 98 70 109,028 
144,753 37,070 157,394 
1,485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 
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Subsidy Hinges on Price 
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HOUSE-SENATE CONFERENCE 
TAKES UP COMPROMISE JOB 


allie tae 
Delay in Enacting Price Control Extension After June 30 
Would Create Price Chaos, Herman Fakler 
Tells Conference Committee Members 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—With Congress 
in a wrangle over the price bill, flour 
millers cannot yet rest easy over the 
flour subsidy prospects, since any 
temporary failure to re-enact the 
price control legislation would put 
a stop to payment of all subsidies 
arising out of the price regulation. 

In the unlikely event that price 
control should lapse for a while, mill- 
ers would now be in a bad financial 
spot, since most companies dropped 
the price protection clause from their 
flour contracts after passage of the 
subsidy appropriation bill, June 14. 

It is believed that if no compromise 
can be reached this week, a tem- 
porary extension of the legislation 
may be enacted to fill in until Con- 
gress can agree on_ permanent 
changes in the law. 

The House rampaged out of con- 
trol of administration leaders, June 
23, and inserted in its version of the 
price control extension legislation 
several amendments which will pro- 
vide House conferees with abundant 
trading material in the joint confer- 
ence sessions with the Senate, the 
Senate declined to accept the House 
bill and both bodies have appointed 
conference members to attempt to 
find a suitable compromise. 

Meanwhile, with President Truman 
still in San Francisco, it appears 
likely that Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. appropriation bill, which con- 
tains the flour subsidy funds, will 
become law on June 27 without his 
signature. The President did not 
sign the bill before leaving Wash- 
ington, because the Bureau of the 
Budget did not get into his hands 
data supporting the need for the sub- 


sidy from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

The present major danger to the 
subsidy is that the conference may 
not be able to find grounds for com- 
promise. Herman Fakler, of the 
Millers National Federation, is writ- 
ing to members of the conference to 
point out that any gap in the price 
law would vitiate the effectiveness 
of the subsidy bill and throw all 
prices, including those for flour, into 
chaos. 

Many Amendments 

When members of the House went 
on a rampage, they first rejected the 
Jenkins amendment originally ap- 
proved by that body. The Jenkins 
amendment incorporated recommen- 
dations offered by Herbert Hoover, 
former president, in a letter to the 
Republican House food committee. 
Mr. Hoover recommended that meat 
prices be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that subsidy 
payments be discarded and that prices 
be revised to reflect actual require- 
ments of the meat industry. The 
Jenkins amendment, however, went 
farther than the Hoover proposals in 
that it would have transferred all 
food price control to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

However, with the Jenkins pro- 
posal removed, the House proceeded 
to adopt an amendment offered by 
Congressman Andresen, of Minne- 
sota, giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture veto power over OPA food 
price actions. This amendment, ac- 
cording to OPA officials, would ham- 
string that agency and make it im- 
possible for it to function. On the 
other hand, it is pointed out at OPA 











OLD ACQUAINTANCESHIP RENEWED — An acquaintanceship that 
has existed over many years was renewed in Minneapolis last week 
when J. Arthur Rank, a director of Joseph Rank, Ltd., British milling 
firm; and George Cormack, former director of manufacture for General 


Mills, Inc., were able to “talk shop.” 


Mr. Rank, shown on the right in 


the above picture, is in this country to meet with representatives of the 


motion picture industry. 


In addition to his milling interests, he is head 
of a large British film producing company. 





that under this amendment the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would either 
be compelled to set up a complete 
food price section within his own 
agency, thereby duplicating the work 
of OPA, or to accept OPA price sug- 
gestions without adequate back- 
ground material to weigh the pro- 
posals. In short, he would be a rub- 
ber stamp without a complete price 
section to advise him. 

Another amendment which meets 
forceful OPA objections is that in- 
troduced by Representative Dirksen, 
of Illinois. This amendment would 
enable objectors to OPA price actions 
to resort to federal court injunction 
to halt OPA proposals. Critics of 
the Dirksen amendment, which the 
House adopted, call it a means of 
strangling price control by injunction. 

Trading Material 

Each of these amendments provides 
powerful trading material for OPA 
opponents in the conference. Pri- 
marily it was hoped that the House 
would be prevented from inserting 
these amendments and that in confer- 
ence the Wherry amendment to the 
Senate bill which required prices of 
farm commodities to be fixed on basis 
of production costs could be easily 
eliminated. Now this concept is 
changed and it is feared that there 
will be a bitter battle to kill off all 
the amendments. 

The conference groups convened, 
June 26, and on the basis of a 
straight party division it would ap- 
pear that the conference groups will 
eliminate the House amendments or 
revise them in such a manner as to 
remove the sections objected to by 
OPA. 

Conferees from the Senate are: 
Senators Wagner, Barkley, Bankhead 
and Radcliffe for the Democrats and 
Taft, Tobey and Butler for the Re- 
publicans. It is expected that Tobey 
will vote with the Democratic group. 
On the House side conference ap- 
pointees are Representatives Spence, 
Brown, Patman and Monroney for 
the Democrats and for the Republi- 
cans Wolcott, Crawford and Gamble. 

The Barkley amendment to the 
Senate bill has a counterpart in the 
House version and probably will be 
accepted by the conference. This 
amendment authorizes OPA to price 
meat on basis of separate categories. 
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INSECT INFESTED FLOUR 
SEIZED AT NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, La.—The federal food 
and drug administration _ seized 
around 2,500 sacks of flour termed 
unfit for human consumption, during 
the 10 days preceding June 23. The 
flour represented shipments from all 
points in the United States and was 
said to be found in warehouses in- 
fested with insects. 
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MILTON EISENHOWER NAMED 
TO AID CLINTON ANDERSON 


Washington, D. C.—Rep. Clinton P. 
Anderson (D.,N.M.) is expected to 
bring in a small group of special ad- 
visers when he takes over as secre- 
tary of agriculture on July 1. These 
men will help in streamlining and re- 
organizing the department. The first 
of these appointments was announced 
by Rep. Anderson in Kansas City last 
week, He has appointed Milton 
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Eisenhower, the president of Kansas 
State College, to help merge the War 
Food Administration with the de. 
partment of agriculture. 

Among the other men reported to 
have been invited to join the agq- 
visory board are: 

Gerald Thorne, vice president of 
Wilson & Co., Chicago meat packing 
firm, formerly the head of the corn- 
hog division of the old Agricultura] 
Adjustment Agency. 

Jesse Tapp, vice president of the 
Bank of America, San Francisco. Mr. 
Tapp was an assistant of Chester 
Davis in his brief term as war food 
administrator in 1943. Earlier he 
headed the department’s commodity 
marketing agreement program. 

Several present department officials 
will also assist the board. Its 
main job, in addition to bringing the 
War Food Administration into the 
department, will be to eliminate over- 
lapping functions and personne! of 
various department agencies. 
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BRITISH MILLER HERE 
ON CINEMA MISSION 


J. Arthur Rank in This Country 
to Make Study of Motion 
Picture Industry 


Minneapolis, Minn. — J. Arthur 
Rank, a leader in both the British 
flour milling and motion picture in- 
dustries, was in Minneapolis June 19 
and 20 on a tour of inspection of 
the flour mills here. Mr. Rank left 
Minneapolis for Chicago, where he 
was joined by a group of his associ- 
ates in the British motion picture in- 








dustry before proceeding to Holly- 

wood to meet with representatives 

of film industry in this country. 
While in Minneapolis, Mr. Rank 


was the guest at luncheons arranged 
by F. A. Bean, chairman of the 
board of International Milling Co., 
and Harry A. Bullis, president of 
General Mills, Inc. George Cormack, 
formerly director of manufacture for 
General Mills, but now a cattleman 
in Wyoming, met Mr. Rank in Chi- 
cago and returned to Minneapolis 
with him. Their acquaintanceship 
has extended over many years. 

Mr. Rank indicated that he and 
associates interested with him in 
moving picture projects, will make 
a study of the film industry in this 
country. He expressed the opinion 
that Hollywood does ‘not too well” 
in portraying the American scene 
in films made for distribution abroad. 
He is tempted to produce motion 
pictures which would do a better 
job of showing the American scene, 
he said. The competition would do 
the Hollywood movie producers much 
good, he added. 

Three Joseph Rank, Ltd., flour mills 
were destroyed by enemy action dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Rank disclosed 
Those mills were the Solent Mills 
at Southampton, the Premier Mills 
at. London and the Clarenge Mills 
at Hull. In addition to the mills 
destroyed, the company’s mills at 
Birkenhead and in Belfast, Ireland, 
were damaged. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO HONOR DR. SULLIVAN 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Dr. Betty Sul- 
livan, director of laboratories for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, will be presented with the 
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past president award at a meeting of 
the Northwest Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
June 29. The presentation will be 
made by William Rainey, chief chem- 
ist for the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. Following the presentation, 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the de- 
partment of agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, will address the group 
on this country’s postwar agricul- 
tural policy. Refreshments will be 
served following a business meeting. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW POSITION 


Kansas City, Mo.—T. C. Quisen- 
berry has been appointed assistant 
general manager in charge of plant 
production and sales for Flambeau 
Milling Co., Phillips, Wis., effective 
July 1. Mr. Quisenberry has been 
with the Thompson-Hayward Chemi- 
cal Co. for the last several years, 
and for the last year has been head 
of that company’s agricultural de- 
partment. For many years he was 
identified with the feed manufactur- 
ing business in the Southwest. 
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GEORGE W. HOYLAND 
DIES IN KANSAS CITY 


Known Flour and Feed Mer- 
chant Also Active in the 
Lumber Business 








Well 


Kansas City, Mo.—George W. Hoy- 
land, 66, widely known flour and 
feed merchant of the Southwest, died 

his home June 23 after an ill- 
several months. 

For the last four years, Mr. Hoy- 

land was identified with the lumber 
business, having sold the majority 
of his interest in George W. Hoy- 
ind, Inc., a flour and feed brokerage 
ompany, to his associates. He be- 
gan dealing in western spruce used 
for airplane construction, and later 
started the Acme Lumber and Manu- 
facturing Co., with plants in Kansas 
City and St. Joseph. 

Born in Cowley county, Kansas, 
Mr. Hoyland started his business ca- 
reer as a clerk in a grocery store 


ness of 


in Winfield. Then, about 1907, he 
joined the sales staff of New Era 
Milling Co., of which Andrew J. 


Hunt was president, selling flour in 
southeastern Kansas and the adjoin- 
ing territories of Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri. 

When Mr. Hunt was appointed di- 
rector of the southwestern office of 
the flour milling division of the food 
administration in the last war, he 
took Mr. Hoyland with him to help 
conduct the office. Mr. Hoyland later 
was in charge of wheat allocation 
ind flour buying for the Southwest. 

After World War 1, with several 
millers as his associates, Mr. Hoy- 
land formed the Hoyland Flour Mills 
Co., in Kansas City, building a blend- 
‘r and warehouse and engaging large- 
ly in the export business. Export 
trade declined and that business was 
abandoned. The brokerage firm was 
then formed to deal in flour and feed 
ingredients. Arnold W. Mall and 
Mrs. Pearl M. Keene now operate the 
brokerage company. 

For two years, because of a seri- 
ous labor condition, Mr. Hoyland 
was drafted as president-manager of 
the Kansas City Club. He also was 
active in the Rotary. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Besse 
Dalzell Hoyland, two daughters, Miss 
Barbara Hoyland, New York, and 
Mrs. Russell Symes, St. Joseph, a 
son, Sam, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, and a 
brother, Roy Hoyland, Cambridge, 
Kansas. Funeral services were held 
in Kansas City, June 26. 
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OPA Officials Checking on Abuses 
in Grain Mark-Up Procedure 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—With major 
grains selling tight to ceilings, Office 
of Price Administration officials are 
watching distributive trade practices 
which are causing most grains to sell 


to processors at full ceilings with 
every legal mark-up added. 
At the OPA it is indicated that 


the addition to all legal mark-ups, in 
which merchandisers, brokers and 
commission men are_ participating, 
may represent a distorted condition 
which takes advantage of the tight 
supply situation in cash markets and 
does not reflect the true spirit of 
price control. 

An exploratory meeting is expected 
to be held in Chicago on July 2, at 
which a small representation of mill- 
ers, merchandisers and commission 
men will join with some processors to 
discuss the present situation with 
OPA officials. No definite action is 
contemplated, but OPA officials say 
that the condition should be ex- 
plained to responsible trade represen- 
tatives to determine if abuses are 
occurring. 

The initiation of this action origi- 
nates at top policy levels at OPA 
resulting from trade complaints, and 
cannot be ignored at OPA operating 


levels despite the fact that this sub- 
ject is highly controversial and may 
promote considerable ill feeling be- 
tween the grain trade and processors. 

OPA officials say that many cur- 
rent practices represent broker-mer- 
chandiser or broker-commission mer- 


chant deals which never occur in 
normal free markets. However, 
trade circles point out that while 


this may be true it is equally true 
that the grain trade under price con- 
trol is denied speculative bulges 
which ordinarily would provide it 
with profit margins to cushion po- 
tential losses. 

The grain trade in particular re- 
sents criticism of its present method 
of operation, citing the fact that the 
OPA has provided Commodity Credit 
Corp. with merchandising mark-ups 
for sales of its commodities from 
country elevators. If private trade 
margins are wrong, certainly there 
is little justification for the CCC to 
earn the merchandising margin on 
its present sales of corn from coun- 
try stations, it is said. 

The Chicago session which is now 
being planned in no indicates 
that the OPA has any pre-arranged 
plan to curtail the present addition 
of legal margins or to reduce mar- 
gins, but is seen as a frank discussion 
of mark-up practices under price con- 
trol. Naturally, the grain trade will 


sense 
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await the outcome with considerable 
concern. The trade believes that 
what appears to be an abnormal ad- 
dition of margins reflects the true 
condition of distribution that results 
from price control. It is feared by 
trade circles that if the OPA were 
to apply a rigid rule concerning the 
addition of margins, flow of grains to 
market would dry up at a time when 
transportation facilities are operating 
at the verge of a breaking point. 

It is not believed that OPA offi- 
cials contemplate any punitive action 
to the grain trade but the explora- 
tion of current conditions reflects an 
attempt to tighten up price control 
against abuses. 

An influence which may snag OPA 
plans is the attitude of farm co-op- 
eratives, many of which have been 
set up to take advantage of margin 
practices under OPA orders. It is 
predicted that the only way in which 
the OPA could implement a curtail- 
ment of trade margins would be to in- 
voke the disputed grandfather clause, 
which would require historical ex- 
perience before a margin could be 
earned. It is doubted that the new 
administration at the War Food Ad- 
ministration will agree to such a 
proposal. Within the WFA there are 
influential officials close to the in- 
coming policy makers who consider 
the farmer co-ops as fair-haired boys. 





HIGHER MILLFEED CEILING 
HAS ADVOCATES IN TRADE 


The current news letter of the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association contains comment on re- 
cent trade discussions concerning 
millfeed. In part, it says: 

vs It was further brought out 
that the sale and price of flour has 
always been predicated on the addi- 
tional sale of millfeed. From this 
standpoint, some jobbers and feed 
men hold that it is illogical for the 
purpose of price control to view 
millfeed in the light of a by-product 
of the flour milling industry, al- 
though factually this is the case. 

“Discussion among members of the 
trade that the greater portion, if not 
all, of the $190,000,000 subsidy pay- 
ments allowed for flour millers could 
be saved by an adjustment in the 
price of millfeeds, which are held to 
be too cheap under present condi- 
tions, seems to have merit. Several 
men in the industry are convinced 
that by increasing the price of mill- 
feed, not only the $190,000,000 in sub- 
sidy payments could be saved the 
taxpayers, but that a cheaper feed 
would also result due to the fact that 
millfeeds with the ceiling price of 
$36.50 Kansas City and $37.75 at 
Minneapolis are too cheap in com- 
parison with ground wheat at $63. 

“There may be some merit in this 
argument, particularly in view of the 
fact that clears and patents as well 
are being offered for feeding purposes 
because of the extremely short sup- 
ply.” 
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GRAIN LOADINGS HIGHER 
Washington, D. C.—The nation’s 

railroads carried 16.7% more wheat 

and other grain and grain products 
in the week ended June 16 than in 
the corresponding week of 1944, the 

Office of Defense Transportation has 





announced. The number of carloads 
of grain shipped in the week ended 
June 16 was 52,900, as compared with 
45,329 for the same week in 1944. 
This was the thirteenth consecutive 
week in which 1945 grain loadings 
were higher than those of 1944. To- 
tal grain loadings for the United 
States for the first 24 weeks of 1945 
were 1,124,217, as compared with 
1,097,470 for the first 24 weeks of 
1944. 

In the western districts, grain load- 
ings for the week ended June 16 
were 36,788 cars, or an increase of 
7,237 cars, or 24.5%, over the corre- 
sponding week of 1944. 








General Mills **A”’’ 
* * 


Minneapolis Mill to Be Given 
Award in Plant Ceremony 
on June 27 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The first War 
Food Administration ‘‘A’”’ award in 


Minneapolis will be presented to the 


Minneapolis mill of General Mills, 
Inc., on June 27 at 2:30 pm. The 
Achievement “A” will be officially 


presented in ceremonies at the mill 
by Lt. Com. E. A. Hawthorne, USNR, 
representing the armed forces, and 
E. O. Pollock, representing WFA. 
Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, and John Seline, Sr., mill em- 


ployee, will accept. The Minneap- 
olis mill earned the award for the 
production of family and bakery 


lours, durum and rye flours, granular 
flour for high explosives, as well as 
animal feeds, mill feeds and ground 
wheat feed. 








SMALLER DULUTH RECEIPTS 
LESSEN ELEVATOR LOAD 


Duluth, Minn.—The wheat move- 
ment slowed down to less impressive 
size last week, compared with the 
large daily run for the past several 
months. This leveling off has re- 
lieved some pressure on elevators in 
unloading daily receipts and has en- 
abled them to catch up on the back- 
log. 

Elevators handled 6,258,620 bus of 
grain and shipped 5,894,620 bus last 
week. This was in line with the pre- 
vious week’s movement. The larg- 
est shipper was the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. 

For the crop year, Aug. 1, 1944, to 
June 22, 1945, wheat receipts in this 
market reached 113,362,710 bus, all 
grains 173,549,850 bus. The shipping 
side for the same period shows wheat 
at 100,972,970 bus and all grains 157,- 
053,550 bus. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
E. C. HALSTED WINS MATCH 
New York, N. Y.—Low gross score 

at the golf tournament of the New 

York Produce Exchange Golf Asso- 

ciation and the exchange Luncheon 

Club on June 21, was made by E. C. 

Halsted with a 79. The special prize 

for 18 holes with less than a 34 han- 

dicap was won by Ray F. Kilthau, 

flour broker, with a gross of 80. 
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KENTUCKY MILLERS NAME 
JOHNSON SUTHERLAND HEAD 


Lexington, Ky.— Johnson Suther- 
land, Bloomfield, was elected presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Millers Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting here. 
He will succeed Sterling T. Chase of 
Lexington. 

Others officers named were John 
Nichols, Danville, vice president, and 
Charles Long, Shelbyville, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS MODERATE 
AS BUYERS WATCH NEW CROP 


Bakers Hope for Possible Price Break—Millers’ Asking 
Prices Firm—Some Month-End Business Expected 
—Government Buying Active 


Civilian flour buyers refused to be 
budged last week from their policy 
of watchful waiting and the aggre- 
gate of new flour business was again 
moderate. With the new winter 
wheat crop moving in larger volume, 
many buyers cling to the hope of 
lower prices, and 
all of them prefer 
to await more 
complete informa- 
tion on the protein 
and other baking 
characteristics of the 1945 grain be- 
fore placing large orders. So far 
millers have not deviated noticeably 
from their firm asking prices, which 
remain at or close to ceilings, so 
buyers feel they have nothing to 
lose through their waiting tactics. 
Mills, on the other hand, have enough 
government business on hand or in 
sight to eliminate any concern over 
operating schedules and they are not 
pressing for new business. 

A turn to better harvesting weath- 
er in the Southwest last week in- 
creased the movement of new grain 
to market, affording millers some re- 
lief to the scramble for sufficient 
milling wheat. At the same time, 
government and rail officials report 
an increase in the number of box- 
cars available for country shipments. 
First arrivals of new crop wheat 
have not been too encouraging from 
the standpoint of protein, but so far 
the movement has not been fully 
representative of that factor. Test 
weight generally is favorable. 

The army continues to purchase 
relief flour in large quantities and 
the War Food Administration is a 
heavy buyer for foreign needs. Indi- 
cations are that European demand 
for flour will continue close to cur- 
rent levels, even after the army with- 
draws from this area at its tentative 
date early in September. This sus- 





tained demand is seen as running at 

least for the next six months and 

possibly until next spring, despite 

efforts of European nations to re- 

habilitate their own milling facilities. 
Spring Sales 58% 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week aggregated 58% of capacity, 
compared with 73% a week earlier 
and 70% a year ago. Millers state 
that the larger buyers apparently had 
anticipated buying flour at perhaps 
15¢ below the ceiling when the south- 
western crop began moving, but 
spring wheat mills are holding for 
ceilings. A revival of buying by 
bread bakers is expected by the end 
of the month, although this may be 
tempered by the acute scarcity of 
shortening, particularly in the small- 
er shops. 


Southwestern Sales Light 


Southwestern flour sales are light, 
but most millers anticipate a heavy 
inquiry before June subsidy expires. 
Many of them assume that the sub- 
sidy will be lowered for July and 
with that in mind, buyers probably 
will be in the market. Sales last 
week reached 34% of capacity com- 
pared with 31% the previous week 
and 93% a year ago. Most sales went 
to government agencies, while the 
regular trade was watching’ the 
wheat market, which is softening as 
the movement of new grain expands. 
Clear flour continues firm, with much 
of it again going to the feed industry 
as ingredients become harder to get. 


Buffalo Trade Well Booked 


Buffalo sales continued light, with 
buyers comfortably booked ahead 
and seeing nothing in the news to 
excite new buying interest. Active 
shipping directions are reducing the 
backlog of unfilled orders. New 





Some Progress Made on Old Semolina 
Sales, But Mills Refuse New Orders 


Although some progress has been 
made in catching up with old semo- 
lina orders, durum mills hesitate to 
accept new orders in view of the 
tight grain situation. Semolina de- 
mand is urgent, with eastern paste 
products manufacturers operating up 
to the limit of their capacity on army 
and domestic orders. Scarcity of 
meat has sharpened the demand for 
macaroni products and the military 
demand shows no let-up. Opening of 
the export packaging plant in the 
East is said to have speeded up prep- 
aration of paste products for ship- 
ment and permitted many smaller 
manufacturers to participate in army 
business. 

Meanwhile, the durum wheat situa- 
tion still is very acute. Market re- 
ceipts continue far below milling re- 
quirements. Growers have been urged 
through newspapers, radio and per- 
sonal messages to market old crop 
durum, but results to date have been 
negligible. Arrangements have been 
made by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
to import 400,000 bus of Canadian 
durum to augment the short domes- 
tic supplies, but this will be far short 


of the government needs, to say 
nothing of the civilian commitments. 
All durum arriving for sale at Min- 
neapolis is snapped up early each day 
and mill buyers are bidding ceilings 
for “to arrive’ durum for shipment 
through the remainder of the calen- 
dar year. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, June 23, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum 75 1.76 
3 Durum or better ...... 1.74 
{/ Durum or better...... 1.73 
Durum or better...... 1.71% sess 
B RRO DUG kok 6008s 1.66 1.66 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller hy 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 

activity. 
June 17-23 e 94 
Previous week 346 93 
See Se wtwivarceves 57,442 80 





Crop year 
production 
a See eee 10,237,852 
8,505,742 


July 1-June 23, 


July 1-June 24, 1944,,......... 
*Eight companies, 


York buyers placed some fill-in orders 
and the cumulative total made a 
moderate volume of mill business. 
Inquiry for clears is active and bro- 
kers report that some orders cannot 
be filled. This is particularly true on 
export orders. 

The inclination of Boston buyers 
is to await the effect of new crop 
wheat movement rather than place 
orders at present prices. Mill agents, 
however, expect the usual volume of 
month-end replacement _ business. 
Most of the trade is said to be 
booked for at least 60 days. Phila- 
delphia demand is light, with bakers 
more concerned with sugar and short- 
ening problems than with acquiring 
additional flour. 

While a rather optimistic feel- 
ing developed at Pittsburgh after the 
subsidy bill passed both houses, there 
has been no marked improvement 
in trade volume. Family trade in- 
quiries are persistent, although actual 
sales are small. 


Hope for Lower Prices 
A few round-lot sales and an in- 
crease in broker business occurred 
at Chicago last week, but total busi- 
ness was not large. Most buyers still 
are hoping for some recession in 
prices, but most mills are holding 
quotations at or near the ceiling. 
The Cleveland trade seems to be pro- 
tected for the next 60 days and little 
new ordering was done last week. 
Many of the smaller bakers intend 
to close for at least one week. Fam- 
ily flour trade continues brisk, due 
to the scarcity of bakery goods. 
New bookings at St. Louis continue 
light, with the trade preferring to 
await more settled .conditions be- 

fore taking on new crop flour. 


Mills Fill Army Orders 

New sales of flour in the Southeast 
were fair last week, consisting al- 
most entirely of better grades for 
quick shipment. Mills are running at 
full schedule on army and domestic 
sales, although shortage of help has 
presented a problem to many plants. 

Pacific Northwest mills are book- 
ing some new crop flour with bakers 
and wholesalers, but generally speak- 
ing they are not actively seeking 
new business. They are booked for 
weeks ahead on government orders 
and are more interested in keeping 
old civilian customers satisfied than 
in looking for new ones. Shipments 
are being made on private bookings 
to the Philippines. 


Production 


Flour production decreased 116,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,548,714 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,664,114 sacks in the 
preceding week and 2,946,686 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago, with 64% of the 
mills reporting, the figure was 2,748,- 
220 sacks and three years ago 2,529,- 
419. The output increased 41,000 
sacks at Buffalo. All other areas re- 
ported decreases, as follows: North- 
west 22,000 sacks, Southwest 23,000, 
central and southeastern states 102,- 
000, Pacific Northwest 9,000. 
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GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1 
per share on General Mills common 
stock payable Aug. 1, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record July 10, 1945. This 
is the sixty-eighth consecutive divi- 
dend on General Mills common stock. 
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CHICK FEED ORDERS 
KEEP MIXERS BUSY 


_<>— 


Large Ingredient Production Readily 
Absorbed, With More Wanted 
—Millfeeds Very Active 


Formula feed manufacturers con- 
tinue to bid actively for ingredients 
of all kinds and, while production 
of most items is at or near record 
levels, supplies are not large enough 
to go around. Prolonged activity in 
the demand for chick feeds, due to a 
late start because of cold weather 
and the sharp increase in chick num- 
bers, is keeping all feed plants run- 
ning to the limit of their labor ca- 
pacity. The broad demand for feeds 
is all the more impressive in view of 
the availability of very fine pastur- 
age over most of the country. With 
products of the feed lot in unprece- 
dented demand, farmers and feeders 
are exerting as much effort in food 
production as at any time in history 

The labor situation at many feed 
mills is somewhat better. School 
youths are being employed in many 
instances and there has been some 
return of labor from reduced war 
plant activity and returning veterans 
The boxcar situation is not too fa- 
vorable, due to the large numbers 
required for movement of the new 
grain crops in the Southwest, but the 
fact that cars are circulating in home 
territory in liberal numbers is more 
encouraging than during the early 
spring emergency. Mixers still are 
experiencing difficulty in obtaining 
dress print bags. 

Continued liberal wheat feed pro- 
duction and large current shipments 
to feed plants hardly seem to mak: 
a dent in the demand situation and 
a large part of the current inquiry 
goes unfilled from day to day. Mix- 
ers appear willing to contract for any 
delivery up to next spring, but mill- 
ers generally are confining their 
bookings to 30- to 60-day shipments, 
a considerable portion in combination 
lots with clear flour. Millers also are 
holding back some tonnage to 
portion to other classes of trade and 
mixed car buyers. 

At Kansas City all feeds 
urgently sought by feed manufactur- 
ers, whose output is in greater de- 
mand than ever before. Inability of 
feed mixers to secure adequate sup- 
plies of millfeeds has resulted in a 


sharp increase in the demand for 
ground grains. Ground barley last 
week was contracted for shipment 


into the late summer and carlots of 
wheat along with substantial quan- 
tities of ground wheat were also tak- 
en. Ground wheat sales were made 
at $61.50@62.50 ton, ground barley 
at $57.50 and ground oats at $58.50 
ton. Active bidding developed for 
millfeed along with clear flour. 

At Chicago feedstuffs continue in 
excellent request with millfeeds of 
all types becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure and buyers bidding 
ceiling prices for bran and other mill 
by-products for shipment up to June 
1946. At Buffalo, demand for wheat 
millfeeds continues urgent, with 
shortage of corn and scarcity of CCC 
feed wheat increasing the inquiry for 
millfeeds. 

Production 


Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 58,055 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 58,504 tons in 
the week previous and 47,724 tons in 
the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date amounts to 
2,838,459 tons as against 2,707,612 in 
the same period a year ago. 
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New Crop Hedge Selling 
Forees Wheat Lower 


Better Weather and More Cars Speed Movement— 
Collapse in Rye Bulge Adds Selling Pressure 


Hedge selling in connection with 
the expanding movement of new crop 
wheat in the Southwest, coupled with 
4 collapse of some of the bullish fac- 

which have been operative in 
nt weeks, exerted sufficient pres- 
futures last week to 
break prices several 
cents from the sea- 
sonal peaks. The fire- 
works in rye appar- 
ently were smothered 
by the doubling of 
margin requirements on _ future 
trades, which tempered the enthusi- 

that had been centering in the 
ing-free dark cereal. Consuming 
ind for rye also decreased after 
prices had skyrocketed to 20-year 


iS 


Harvesting and movement of the 
winter wheat crop in the South- 

st expanded rapidly as the weath- 
er turned warm and sunshiny. Farm- 
s are said to be willing to release 
eir grain right from the combines. 
e boxcar situation shows promise 
based on statements of 
road and ODT officials, so that 
iketings are expected to attain 
ufficient volume to adequately care 
market requirements. Reports 
m some sections of the belt said 
iter wheat yields were exceeding 
ectations. Protein content so far 
not averaging very high, but it is 
inted out that the early arrivals 
not all from the strong protein 
sas. Millers and grain men expect 
crop to have a good “milling 


tors 
ret 
sure on wheat 











Prices 
Moderately 
Down 


P 


easing, 


nge. A sharp decline occurred 
the trading basis on low protein 
es at Kansas City during the 
veek, as the adjustment toward a 


w crop basis got under way. 
Flour Buyers Wait 


T 
I 


lour trade with civilian buyers 
mained of limited volume, with 
ikers well covered and apparently 
lined to await new crop develop- 


ents. Millers are hard pressed to 
btain wheat to grind out old do- 
nestic and government orders, but 


e not as concerned about later sup- 
ies as they were. Release of Com- 
idity Credit Corp. stockpile corn 
feed manufacturers was author- 
1 last week, which is expected to 
essen the demand for wheat for feed 


irposes. 











FIRST HUTCHINSON WHEAT 


LOW IN PROTEIN 
Hutchinson, Kansas. — Early new 
Wheat samples are dampening the 


hope that the 1945 crop would show 
improved protein. First run of the 
new crop, however, is from the 
southern Kansas area, where protein 
always runs low. The first car on 
the local market was sold by the 
Farmers Co-operative Commission 
Co. to P. M. Clarke, president of the 
Board of Trade, for $1.66, Kansas 
City basis. It had test weight of 
59.7 Ibs, protein content of 11.5% 
and showed 15.5% moisture. Most 
samples received to date show less 
moisture, with few cars grading 
tough. 

Despite Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation assurances, grain men antici- 
pate a fairly slow movement, because 
the normal backlog of empty box- 
cars is wholly lacking and combin- 
ing soon will become general. 


Le LSS 





As of June 25, July wheat at Chi- 
cago closed at $1.65, or 6%c lower 
than a week ago. That position at 
Kansas City ended at $1.56%, or 6c 
down, and Minneapolis July closed 
at $1.67%, or 4%c lower for the 
week. September wheat lost 4%4@ 
5%4c for the period, with Chicago 
closing at $1.62%, Kansas City 
$1.55% and Minneapolis at $1.60%4. 
Rye futures lost 2@5%%c for the week, 
with Chicago July closing at $1.53% 
and Minneapolis July at $1.48%. The 
deferred deliveries of rye displayed 
the most weakness. 

Minneapolis Receipts Drop 

Receipts of all classes of wheat at 
Minneapolis dropped to 1,993 cars 
last week, while Duluth arrivals to- 


taled 2,999 cars. Demand at Minne- 
apolis continued urgent, with mills 
bidding ceiling prices for spring 


wheat to arrive as late as Sept. 15. 
Much of the current movement ap- 
plies on “to arrive” contracts, leav- 
ing inadequate amounts for open 
market trading. Ceilings are readily 
paid for all offerings, with the strong- 
er protein types especially wanted. 
Only 82 cars of durum wheat were 
included in the Minneapolis receipts 
last week, which is far below weekly 
milling requirements. Arrangements 
have been made for the CCC to im- 
port 400,000 bus of Canadian durum 
to augment the scant domestic sup- 
plies. Ceiling prices are bid for do- 
mestic durum for shipment by Jan. 
1, 1946. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on June 23: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs....... jive $1.72 
1 DNS 59 Ibs 1.71 
1 DNS 58 Ib 1.71 
2 DNS 57 1b 1.701 
DNS 56 Ibs 1.69% 
DNS 55 Ib 1.691 


New Wheat Receipts Gain 

Kansas City receipts increased to 
385 cars on June 25 and arrivals at 
other southwestern markets included 
953 at Enid, 397 at Fort Worth, 383 
at Wichita, 207 at Hutchinson and 
47 at Salina. Most of the Kansas 
City arrivals consisted of old wheat. 
The protein was above the average 
of the last several months. Ordinary 
wheat drifted down to about 4c over 
Kansas City July, with little differen- 
tial between old and new wheat. 
Wheat with 12.50% or better protein 
holds at the ceiling. Mills are not 
yet buying ahead in more than nom- 
inal quantities, preferring to wait for 
the new crop to afford more indica- 
tion of its values. Prospects of high- 
er protein in 1945 crop are somewhat 
brighter. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the July future, according to protein, 
as of June 23: 





HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

11.909 & less 4 ail 3 110 2 a 9 
12.00-12.909 5 @14% 4 @13% 3 @12% 
13.00+13.90 14% @16% 134%@15% 124%@14% 
14.00-14.40 15% @18% 14% @17% 138% @16 
15.00-15.40 174% @21% 16%@20 154% @19% 
16.00-16.40 19% @23% 174% @21% 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No 
All proteins 18 @21% 17 @20%, 16 ai9 


Trading at Enid is entirely on a 
new crop basis, with prevailing prices 
around 5@6c over Chicago Septem- 
ber for No. 1 hard, ordinary protein, 
basis delivered Galveston. 
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An excellent demand for strong pro- 
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Normal 
for More Than » » » Half a Century » » » 
WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
Previous June 24, June 26, June 27, 
June 23, 1945 week 1944 1943 1942 
Northwest *$45,409 867,005 646,144 555,633 550,597 
Southwest 5 Ll, 1,089,365 1,100,162 963,044 
Buffalo es ; 15 7 171,370 358,263 
Central and Southeast 90,500 880,055 
North Pacific Coast 7.590 241,000 
i Se ae ; bones ° 548,714 q 2,946,686 748,220 2,529,419 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 64 64 


*Preliminary. 





r —Percentage of ac 

June 23, Previous June 24, 
1945 week 1944 
Northwest . 85 88 65 
Southwest . - 92 94 78 
Buffalo 2% . > 89 82 78 
Central and 8S | Dy 63 76 19 
No Pacitic Coast 94 96 89 
Totals : : 86 89 71 


SOUTHWEST 














55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June te $14,380 $02,912 99 
Previous weel -- 814,380 823,5 101 
Year wo. 4 814,380 669.9 8 
Two yeal ago 814.380 703.130 R63 
Five-year erage 77 
Ten-year average , 69 
Kansas City 
June 17 352,800 96,66 84 
Previous weel 352,800 as 84 
Year ago . . 352,800 6 
Two year ZO 2,800 227.586 65 
Five-year iverage 
Ten-year average . “ . $ 70 
Wichita 
June 17-23 5 111,132 96,183 87 
Previous week 113,23 94,456 S5 
Year igzo 111,132 93,651 84 
Two years ago 111,1 94,9 § 
Salina 
June 17 } 109,9 87,494 ) 
Pre iou wee] 109.9 9°? r« S 
Year ago 109,956 94 46 
Two year azo... 109,9 { G8 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coa 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 17-2 269,100 41,024 90 
Previous week 269,100 245,538 91 
Year ago 269,100 0,564 8 
Two \ urs a 184,808 1 +200 6S 
Five-year LV iwe 
Ten-year average . os iS 
Portland District 
June 17 ‘mriet 143,200 147,042 103 
Previous weel 143,200 152,167 106 
Year age 143,200 67 89 
Tw year L ] 7 91,701 1 
Five-vear 





MILLFEE 





Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kanss 
City and St. Joseph: (2) all mills of Minne 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-S 
from operation reports made to The Northwe 
flour miilling capacity of the territories incl 

r Southwest——, Nort 
Weekly Crop year Weekly 
production todate production 
June 17-23 ; 30,833 1,527,790 16,985 
Previous week. 17,608 
Two weeks ago 3 
Serres 1,518,679 
1943 1,384,914 
ee 1,239,573 
1941 ° 1,188,887 
Five-y? iverage 1,371,969 








. Crop year flour production 
tivity - ¢ 








July 1 to—— 

June 26, June 27 June 23 June 24, 
1943 1942 

3 50 2 36,451,050 

79 69 7) 

81 ) 7,750 

17 17 92 

Se 19,090,819 17,361,493 

60 176,229,607 166,953,520 














THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 17-2 HH7,800 542,916 81 
Previous weel 667,800 581,061 87 
Year ago 660,498 398,131 60 
T year a ’ 738,822 136,242 if 
Mive-yvear iveraxge es er = 50 
Ten-year average . ree ree 18 
I’r uction I urrent veel wa partly 
mated 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 17 321,360 302,442 94 
Previous wee 321,360 $5,944 89 
Year ZO 318,120 255.015 SO 
Tw € ' 1 19.284 10 91 69 
Five-vear average 2 64 
rer ‘ 53 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana,. 
Kentucky, North Carolina Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
1 ] 9 » m4 ) he 
\ ) 0 ) ) i9 
1 81 S0 17 
I I ! 3 
Ten t ‘ »2 
Curt elit , 
N I ul ] t | \ ul be Lusé 
r mil re I 1 
BUFFALO 
Weekly Klour Pet. ac- 
capacity utput tivity 
June 1 f 29 89 
ous wes . 600,600 194.705 82 
ra l i O87 78 
ear i 77,41 171,370 SI 
year avera 74 
ur iverage 71 
D OUTPUT 
urrent and prior two weel together with 
is and Oklahom ind the citie of Kansa 
i Nortl ind South Da ’ ind Montana, 
uperior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. ¥ (computed 
stern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
uded): 
hwest Buffalo Combined 
Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
date production t late produ n to date 
8 7839 10,237 18 ( 838 9 
9. 4( S 
10,468 
719 8.669 
91,09 9,019 
619,07 6,885 
6,611 7,110 
684,365 8,384 








tein new wheat is reported at Fort 
Worth. Spot No. 1 hard was quoted 
June 25 at $1.68% @1.69, 12.50% pro- 
tein $1.70% and 13% protein $1.71%. 

Wheat prices in the Pacific North- 
west went under the government loan 
last week and trading virtually was 


stopped. Ordinary types of soft 
white wheat declined 2%c bu. Inter- 
est is centered more in new crop 


wheat and early in the week there 
were sales of soft white wheat for 
July-August shipment at $1.48 bu. 
This price did not follow declines in 
the cash market, and was slightly 


above the loan rate. Mills have suf- 
ficient wheat on hand to take care 
of their requirements until the new 
crop moves, but are willing buyers 
of 11% protein or better at ceiling 
levels. Montana wheat continues to 
move very slowly and purchases of 
the mills are very limited. 

New crop prospects are decidedly 


forcing the crop along. Central Ore- 
gon crops are turning color and har- 
vest is expected in the earlier dis- 
tricts within another couple of weeks, 
provided present weather continues. 
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CROPS RESPONDING RAPIDLY 
TO WARM, SUNSHINY WEATHER 


Winter Wheat Yielding a Little Better Than Expected— 
Spring Wheat Late, But Mostly in Good Con- 
dition—Corn Planting Gains 


Weather has become more season- 
able following the prolonged period 
of cold and rainy conditions. Crops 
are responding rapidly to the warm- 
er temperatures and increased sun- 
shine. Harvest is well along in the 
Texas-Oklahoma area and some en- 
couraging reports state that yields 
are a little better than expected. 
The report of Cargill, Inc., says the 
recent showery period in Kansas 
should result in good filling, particu- 
larly in the later areas to the west 
and north. Winter wheat continues 
to make good progress in the eastern 
soft winter wheat states and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and the June 1 fore- 
cast is expected to be fully main- 
tained or improved. 

Conditions during the past week 
were more favorable for the develop- 
ment and growth of small grains in 
the Northwest and mostly favorable 
in the Pacific states, while in much 
of the northern and central interior 
the cloudy, wet weather was detri- 
mental. In the latter area there 
were complaints of rust, lodging and 
yellowing, and some reports of poor 
filling. Drying, sunshiny and con- 
tinued warm weather is generally 
needed. 

Cool weather the first part of the 
week retarded growth of spring 
wheat in extreme northern districts. 
However, this crop has come up to 
good stands and is mostly in very 
good condition. The condition of 
oats is quite variable and averages 
mostly very good. Planting grain 
sorghum has begun in Kansas. 


Spring Grains Good 

Spring grains in South Dakota con- 
tinued their slow progress but as a 
rule, are considered to be in good 
condition, although backward in de- 
velopment. Scattered reports indi- 
cate weeds are making a more rapid 
growth than the grain and might 
prove a rather serious menace. In 
North Dakota, small grains are very 
good and progress of spring wheat 
during the past week has been favor- 
able. Spring grains in Montana are 
seven to eight inches high and have 
made a fair growth to date. Pro- 
longed absence of sunshine caused 
some fields to turn yellow in north 
central Montana. Winter wheat in 
that state is generally in good condi- 
tion, but scattered damage from 
wireworms still is reported, along 
with root rot in a few spots. Most 
of the crop is in the boot state, with 
some early fields heading. 

Wheat was harvested in early 
fields in south central Kansas during 
the week, but development of less ad- 
vanced fields there in other areas 
has been delayed by cool and cloudy 
weather. Harvest will not be in full 
swing until about July 1. Cool weath- 
er and some local showers have tend- 
ed to reduce the damage from dry 
soil conditions in the southwest. 
Heavy rains and high winds in the 
northeastern part near the end of the 
week caused lodging in many fields, 
while local hail damage was reported 
in north central and northwestern 
areas. 


Nebraska Progress Slows 


The condition of Nebraska winter 
wheat dropped. Previously a week 


or two ahead of normal, the crop is 
a week behind now due mostly to cold, 
wet weather. Because of delayed ma- 
turity it appears that orange leaf rust 
will reduce yields more or less in an 
area centering about Lancaster coun- 
ty extending from the Missouri Riv- 
er to Webster, Adams and northward 
to the first tier of counties bordering 
the Platte River. A few traces of 
black stem rust are in evidence. A 
marked drop in condition was re- 
ported for three of the leading pan- 
handle counties. 

In some southwestern Oklahoma 
counties over two thirds of the wheat 
already is combined; in adjoining 
harvested due to wet weather. In 
counties less than one fifth has been 
the central area rainy weather is 
causing a serious delay in harvest 
operations. In the northern area 
harvest will be well under way by 
June 20 if weather conditions are fa- 
vorable. Rains improved wheat pros- 
pects in the panhandle area, but 
heavy rains and hail caused serious 
local damage in the southwestern 
counties. 

Indiana wheat and other winter 
grains are lodging in some areas, due 
to heavy rains and high winds. Their 
condition, however, continues good 
for the most part and ripening is in 
progress‘in southern counties. 

Heat Hits Canada 

Blistering temperatures hit west- 
ern Canadian crops last week as tem- 
peratures climbed well into the 90’s. 
In large areas where moisture condi- 
tions are satisfactory crops benefited 
materially, but in areas where there 
is a deficiency of moisture supplies, 
the crop condition is far from satis- 
factory. Large sections of the three 
prairie provinces need generous rains 
almost immediately if crop conditions 
are to be maintained or improved. 

Weed growth is particularly heavy 
and in some of the lighter soils areas 
soil drifting resulted from heavy 
winds. Insect damage is increasing 
noticeably, with sweet clover weevil 
threatening serious losses to that 
crop in Manitoba. Wire worms and 
cutworms are active, with reports of 
damage from the three prairie prov- 
inces varying greatly. 

Some corn planting was possible in 
parts of the Ohio Valley, with this 
operation reported nearly completed 
where the soil condition permitted. 
There are still many areas where 
lowlands are inundated and otherwise 
too wet to work. In Missouri about 
45% of the crop has been planted, 
with much up. In eastern Kansas 
planting was seriously delayed, espe- 
cially in the northeast, but elsewhere 
this work is mostly done and fields 
are generally clean. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST WICHITA NEW WHEAT 
RUNS ORDINARY IN PROTEIN 


Wichita, Kansas. — Harvest opened 
on the southern Kansas line in the 
vicinity of Kiowa, Hazelton and Cor- 
bin on June 19, and on June 21 40 
cars of new Kansas wheat arrived 
at Wichita, along with 108 cars of 
Oklahoma and Texas new wheat, a 
total of 148 cars for the day. 

Grain men pointed out that the new 














Kansas wheat is not a fair sample 
of what Kansas wheat will be. Most 
of it was Early Triumph with some 
Haeberle and Chiefkan. Moisture 
was mostly high, ranging from 12.6% 
up to 14.6%. It ran above 15% on 
some wheat received Wednesday. 

Protein was running from 10.35% 
up to 11%. Again this is not re- 
garded as a fair sample, for none of 
the wheat was of the higher protein 
varieties. Test weights were all No. 
1, running from 60.5 Ibs up to 62.6 
Ibs. 

The area from which this wheat 
came makes a point of growing early 
varieties and usually harvests the 
first Kansas wheat. If weather is 
favorable harvest will be general in 
the southern counties by June 28. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONTANA WHEAT OUTTURN 
ASSURED BY GOOD RAINS 


Helena, Mont. Montana’s 1945 
winter wheat crop is virtually “in the 
bag” as the result of recent rains, E. 
K. Bowman, chairman of the state 
hail insurance board, has advised on 
his return from an inspection trip 
over the state. 

“Wheat stands are even and good 
throughout the state, and in a few 
advanced areas, the winter wheat is 
nearly ready to begin heading,” he 
said. “In northeastern Montana frost 
killed some flax early this spring, 
and that acreage was seeded to 
wheat.” 

Farmers in the northeast are dis- 
turbed over possible stem sawfly and 
rust damage to early wheat. 

Mr. Bowman reported two early 
hailstorms in central.and southern 
Montana destroyed some acreage. 
One occurred near Big Sandy in 
Chouteau county June 9, and the 
other in Big Horn county on June 2. 








BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS, OKLAHOMA WHEAT 
ESCAPES STEM RUST LOSS 


Little or no damage to wheat from 
stem rust will occur in Texas and 
Oklahoma this season, according to 
present indications, since most of the 
wheat is already out or is in the 
hard dough and infection is very 
light, the War Food Administration 
market news service reports. There 
also appears to be little danger of 
damage in Kansas. 

East of the Mississippi River, rust 
is general, but light, and wheat is 
in the dough or milk stage. Leaf 
rust has been severe in eastern Texas 
and Oklahoma and leaf killing has 
been general as far north as south- 
ern Kansas, except where the weath- 
er has been dry. In most areas in- 
féction is so heavy that moderate 
general damage may be expected in 
areas extending northward into Ne- 
braska and western Missouri. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEAVY DOCKAGE PRESENTS 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT PROBLEM 


Enid, Okla.—Inspected receipts of 
new crop hard red winter wheat at 
Enid indicate that dockage, consist- 
ing principally of volunteer oats that 
grew in the fields with the wheat, 
will be a problem with grain handlers 
in Oklahoma this season. Many of 
the inspected receipts have contained 
from 1 to 8% of dockage. Meetings 
are being planned by country elevator 
operators in Oklahoma to discuss the 
situation and work out some means 
whereby country grain handlers can 
determine dockage with a fair degree 
of accuracy. 
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Bright Harvest 
Weather Ends New 
Wheat Crop Worry 


Kansas City, Mo.—Worry about the 
hard winter wheat crop has subsided 
as reports come in from the country 
that damage is slight and the heads 
are filling well. Only wet weather 
from now through harvest apparent- 
ly could cut the production. 

Observers say harvest may average 
about a week later than usual, which 
will mean the peak of the movement 
may hit Kansas City about the mid- 
dle of July. However, the grain is 
ripening fast in the bright weather 
this week. 

Hosts of combines are moving in- 
to the southern part of Kansas, and 
although yields are less than last 
year in some areas, they are expected 
to increase farther North. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT HARVEST IRREGULAR 
IN OKLAHOMA DUE TO RAIN 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Rains have 
interrupted wheat harvesting and 
some damage was done by hail in ]o- 
cal areas. Some southwestern coun- 
ties have already combined more than 
two thirds of the crop, while adjoin- 
ing counties have harvested less than 
one fifth, due to excessive rains. 

Wheat in the central areas is ready 
for harvesting, but delay is caused 
by wet fields. It is expected that 
harvesting in the northern counties 
will be under way after the 20th of 
June if weather is favorable. Rains 
have improved wheat prospects in the 
panhandle counties, where moisture 
had been inadequate for the proper 
development of the grain. 

In the Ponea City area harvesting 
is in full blast with good quality of 
grain reported and ample storage 
space. In the Alva area wheat is of 
good quality with yields from 16 to 
17 bus per acre. Around Enid, the 
crop is not much more than ordi- 
nary, with yields not materially af- 
fected by rust which menaced the 
crop earlier. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


EARLY SOWN SPRING WHEAT 
THRIVES ON HOT WEATHER 


Minneapolis, Minn. The weather 
in the Dakotas and Montana warmed 
up with a vengeance last week, with 
three days on which the temperature 
reached as high as 97, according to a 
report of the Occident Elevator Di- 
vision of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. This, with high winds, dissipated 
a good deal of the top soil moisture, 
and the spring wheat crop had a 
rather spotted look after this very 
hot, windy weather. Early sown 
wheat had a good ground coverage 
and thrived on the hot weather, but 
the late sown wheat looked rather 
wilted. Showers and cooler weather 
prevailed in the latter part of the 
week, the Occident report added. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OREGON WHEAT GOOD 


Portland, Ore. — Winter wheat in 
Oregon is generally good, although 
it is weedy in places and shows some 
drouth injury in the drier localities. 
Winter barley is beginning to head. 
A considerable acreage of corn has 
been planted, and some corn is up. 
Corn needs warmer weather. 
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SALE! 


You would be amazed if you set out to inspect, person- 
ally, each type and size of bag made by Chase. 

You could do it if you had the time—but it is to save 
you that time that Chase has trained its salesmen to 
suggest only a few samples particularly suited to your 
product. 

Thus it is that hundreds of buyers have learned to de- 
pend upon Chase. No matter what their bag problem, 


Chase has the answer. It pays to line up with Chase. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 











BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. I KANSA ITY RLAN FLA, : 
vlad weds oar Fm CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
CIEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA 


DETROIT 
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IT PAYS 
TO LINE UP 
WITH CHASE 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 



















same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 
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You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 













RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST Rin FioUu rR” 












A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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labor shortages and transportation 
difficulties. But this condition is not 
normal in the milling industry. 
Usually the customer has numerous 
brands and types of flour pressing 
to fill his needs and he has only to 
select the one which he believes will 
best meet his requirements. 

In normal times, in order to make 
a sale, a salesman must have a 
product in which he has complete 
confidence, a product which he is 
proud to present and which will 
uniformly continue to give the cus- 
tomer the satisfaction which he de- 
sires. 

Thus, while all business may start 
with the sale, it does not by any 
means end there. A _ high-powered 
salesman may start a lot of busi- 
ness, but it is up to the production 
department to finish it. The man- 
ner in which the sale is finished con- 
trols the reception which the cus- 
tomer gives the salesman on his 
next call. 


Responsibilities of Millers 


As production executives, you op- 
erative millers control to a large 
extent the quantity, the quality, and 
the cost of production. Through 
your direction of labor, you help to 
control the standing of your firm in 
the industry and the acceptance of 
your company by the community. 
In order that the basic function of 
distribution may operate competi- 
tively, you must perform your job 
well. 

Another trend in the basic econ- 
omy of the nation which has given 
flour millers much concern, is the 
decrease in the per capita consump- 
tion of flour from over 200 lbs at 
the beginning of the century to 
about 155 Ibs just before the war. 
This large decrease has been caused 
by competition from other foods 
which modern methods of produc- 
tion and distribution have made 
available to the consumer. 

The growth of population has been 
sufficient so that the greater num- 
ber of consumers has approximately 
counterbalanced the decrease in per 
capita consumption so that the total 
national requirements of flour have 
not changed materially or have even 
increased slightly. However, our 
economists predict that the popula- 
tion curve will soon level off and, 
when that happens, total flour re- 
quirements will drop unless people 
eat more food made from flour. 


Maintaining Flour Use 

During the war years, a slight 
increase in flour usage per capita 
is in evidence. There is much specu- 
lation as to whether the increase 
will hold after the war when other 
foods become more plentiful. There 
are some who believe that the gen- 
eral recognition of the high nutritive 
qualities of enriched baked products 
will prevent the resumption of the 
downward trend in flour consump- 
tion, especially as it is shown that 
the use of these products will help 
to provide adequate diets even to 
people with very low incomes. On 
the other hand, there are others who 
believe that the present increase in 
consumption is entirely the result 
of scarcity of other foods and that 
after the war higher eating stand- 
ards will substitute other foods for 
bread more than before the war. 

It is probable that once the supply 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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ARNOLD 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 

















Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headlinor 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. ie 














TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, iND. 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2018 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mio. 
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FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 


FLOUR mils At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 
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~ GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
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DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR~ | 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





a 


Rn DEALERS IN 
wt) ~ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 














PRESTON-SHAFF 


ER MiLuinc Co. 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


‘MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage 





WICHITA, KANSAS 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 





New Ulm, Minnesota 








| | akeer Quality Spring Wheat prey Bee Flours 
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WINTHROP SALES CONFERENCE—Expanding fron- 
tiers of product enrichment were envisaged at a national 
sales and technical conference of Winthrop Chemical 
Company’s Special Markets Division, held at the West- 
“Great progress has 
been made in food enrichment during the war,” P. Val 
Kolb, director of the division, told the members of his 
“Uniform formulas 
have been developed, improved methods devised to en- 
able the miller and baker more easily to meet govern- 
In view of the strides made, both 
with respect to technical standards and to legislation,” 
Mr. Kolb continued, “we can reasonably expect further 


chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


national sales and technical staff. 


ment requirements. 


Patrick Kelly. 


advancement in the field of product enrichment. 
after the war, when War Food Order No. 1 will have 
expired, we can look to a permanently continuing enrich- 
ment program in the United States.” Attending the con- 
ference were, seated, left to right: Dr. Alfred E. Shern- 
dal, vice president; James Hill, Jr., president Sterling 
Drug, Inc; P. Val Kolb, director, Special Markets Di- 
vision; Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president; Dr. Maurice 
L. Tainter, director of research. Standing, left to right: 
L. F. Soklich, Maurice Mermey, J. T. Folsom, L. L. Mc- 
Anninch, J. A. Revord, R. Jeffcott, W. X. Clark, R. Steele 
Sherratt, Gordon Weed, Blaine Thompson, Robert Schad, 





Thus, 





Millers’ Views on Cuban Subsidy 


Editor’s Note.—The following 
memorandum was submitted by 
a committee of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Association to Com- 
modity Credit Corp. officials at 
a meeting in Washington, June 
13, to discuss the problem creat- 
ed by the quick filling of the 
Cuban flour subsidy quota which 
shut out some mills from partici- 
pation in that business. 


¥ Y¥ 


E are here as a committee 

of the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation, appointed at the meeting 
at Kansas City, May 23, to answer 
the request made of members of the 
association that they cancel volun- 
tarily 15% of the flour sold under 
the current Cuban flour subsidy pro- 
gram. Such cancellation would pro- 
vide a pool of 180,000 bags to be 
distributed among mills that were 
either left out or secured only a por- 
tion of the business to which they are 
historically entitled. 

We are also here to make certain 
recommendations on behalf of the 
export association with respect to 
this and other programs. 

Members of the association cannot 
agree to the cancellation of any por- 
tion of existing contracts. 

Each Cuban order is covered by a 
bona fide contract. Without violat- 
ing every principle in equity these 
contracts cannot be altered or can- 
celed unless by prior agreement be- 
tween the contracting parties. The 
Cubans are aware of the solution 
offered by CCC. Already buyers who 
have heard rumors of the cancella- 
tion proposal are alarmed and dis- 
approve. In connection herewith we 
quote telegrams received from the 
Associacion Lonja de Cuba and the 
Associacion Nacional Comisionistas 
Comercio Exterior, the two leading 
Cuban merchant associations, pro- 
testing the proposed plan: 


“To the Flour Millers Export 
Association 

“Havana, June 11, 1945 

“This association has been in- 

formed that CCC contemplates 

canceling 15% of flour bought 

by Cuban buyers according pro- 





gram announced May 7, in order 
distribute said 15% among those 
mills who could not participate 
in program. 

“In view this information this 
association called for special 
meeting in which majority mem- 
bers approved to protest any can- 
cellation inasmuch as all flour 
sold was on bona fide basis ac- 
cording to signed contracts. Can- 
cellation of such contracts would 
establish dangerous precedent all 
concerned giving Cuban buyers 
right to cancel future contracts. 


“Associacion Nacional Comision- 
istas Comercio Exterior.” 
“Havana, June 11, 1945 
“Having information that CCC 
contemplates cancellation 15% 
flour orders from Cuban buyers 
which we placed in accordance 
with program announced May 
7th with intention allotting same 
those mills not included in pro- 
gram. This association on behalf 
of Cuban importers strongly op- 
poses announced measure which 
would alter existing contracts 
breaching their sanctity all of 
which would produce sense of un- 
certainty on future operations. 
Will appreciate reconsidering in- 
tended measure. 
“Roberto Suero, President As- 
sociacion Lonja de Cuba.’ 


Buyers Want Flour 

The large volume of sales to Cuba 
was not due to eagerness on the part 
of mills to sell but was due to the 
strong desire on the part of buyers 
to cover their requirements. 

And why were the Cubans so eager 
to book? It was because they had 
suffered untold hardships under earli- 
er programs. They had been com- 
pelled to go many months last sum- 
mer without any shipments at all. 
Many dealers, bakers and alimentary 
paste manufacturers were unable for 
months to get their customary sup- 
plies, and in many cases had to re- 
strict their business seriously. They 
also had endured a very unsatisfac- 
tory mode of settlement of the sub- 
sidy sponsored by the Cuban govern- 
ment, which they hoped to avoid 
again, and, finally, can we blame the 
Cubans for trying to save $2.42 per 





bag when they knew that the amount 
of flour to be subsidized was inade- 
quate and there was no assurance 
that further price relief would be 
forthcoming from the United States 
or the Cuban government? 

And why was the 1,200,000-bag fig- 
ure believed to be inadequate? The 
committee from Cuba that undertook 
negotiations with our government 
held out 2,000,000 bags as being the 
minimum annual flour requirement. 
Subsequent events have tended to 
show that this was too low. We un- 
derstand the _ 1,200,000-bag figure 
was determined by deducting from 
2,000,000 the 800,000 bags sold in De- 
cember and January under the Cuban 
government subsidy, but the sugar 
deal was not signed until April 26, 
and with the provision that the 1,- 
200,000 bags would apply to April 
26, 1946. Obviously this had the 
effect of saying to the Cubans that 
the 2,000,000 bags they said they 
needed in 12 months would have to 
last them 16 months. Thus they 
were to get flour at the rate of only 
1,500,000 bags per year, whereas in 
the four months January-April this 
year they imported a total of 876,962 
bags, or at the rate of 2,630,886 bags 
per annum. 

As an indication that these ship- 
ments did not create an oversupply 
of flour, we are quoting below cables 
received June 12, in answer to our 
question as to flour stocks in Havana 
and Santiago, the two principal mar- 
kets. 

“Havana 

“Washburn Crosby Co. 

“Possibly not over 70,000 bags 
good part of which in bakers’ 
hands representing requirements 
balance of June. 


“E. V. Ogden & Co.” 
“Santiago 
“Washburn Crosby Co. 


“Present stocks on dock and 
in importers’ warehouses 55,000 
bags which will cover require- 
ments to July 31. 

“Vicente Garrote Garcia.” 


“Havana, June 11 
“Kansas Milling Co. 


“Brokers Association Produce 
Exchange and Chambers Com- 
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merce cabled CCC and to Asgo- 
ciation expressing strong opposi- 
tion contemplated cancellations 
which would establish danger- 
ous precedent. Attorneys advise 
no legal reason cancellations. 
Flour sold widely split among 
all buyers. Cuba’s actual con- 
sumption over 200,000 bags 200’s 
monthly. 
“Diego Cabrea.” 
“Santiago 
“Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills. 
“Stocks of flour in Oriente less 
than 30 days’ supply. Some very 
important customers very sm2|! 
stocks. 
“Pedro Bussee Corp.” 


“Havana 


“General stocks flour Cuba es- 
timated enough for June. Some 
places not enough for June. Some 
of our large customers without 
stocks. 

“Louis Menendez Blanco.” 


All things point to the fact that 
Cuba is now using flour at a much 
more rapid rate than any of us, 
either in government or the milling 
industry, have heretofore realized. 
This situation would naturally lead 
to a scramble for supplies. 


Cancellation Impractical 


The Export Association after se- 
riously considering the proposal made 
by CCC concludes that such a plan 
is impracticable as stated above and 
as an alternative has arrived at the 
following counter proposal which we 
believe practicable and workable and, 
if adopted, will remove the existing 
inequities in the most equitable man- 
ner. It is recognized that many mills 
which have established business in 
Cuba were for various reasons de- 
nied any or adequate participation in 
the sale of flour under the subsidy 
program and it is those mills that 
this counter proposal seeks ‘to help. 
Other plans of relief have been con- 
sidered but the following has the 
unanimous approval of the associa- 
tion committee and is considered the 
only one of merit: 

1.—CCC should make available to 
those mills which were left out or 
made sales in less than their propor- 
tionate share, subsidy payments on 
additional sales of flour determined 
in the following manner. 

2.—Determine the amount of flour 
shipped to Cuba in 1944 by each 
of the mills involved and determine 
what percentage of the total each 
such mill shipped. 

3.—Apply such percentage to the 
1,200,000 bags sold, then allocate the 
resultant total to those mills which 
established historical experience in 
Cuba at a subsidy rate of $1.35 per 
cental. 

4.—Participation in such additional 
allotments would be available only 
to those mills which sold nothing or 
less than their proportionate share 
of the 1,200,000 bags. 

5.—Such additional allotments to 
be shipped within 90 days after the 
first day of the month following the 
month in which sale was made. 

Based on what we consider authen- 
tic information as to the amount of 
flour imported into Cuba in 1944, 
and the amount of flour that could 
have been but was not sold as part 
of the original program, we believe 
the total additional allotment would 
approximate 100,000 bags. 

Any flour canceled by reason of 
nonshipment by Aug. 31, could offset 
the additional fiour involved. 


Rate Not Excessive 


We understand that there is a feel- 
ing within CCC that the $1.35 subsidy 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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ach THERE’S always one flour most bakers like best... because they’ve 
lune 
BREAD FLOURS 
1 I . 7 . ee * + 
- learned its dependable baking qualities. They know the way it works up in dteithinteiiies 
a the dough; the kind of fine textured, full-flavored bread it always makes. * Empress 
‘t You'll like Larabee’s Best . . . because like so many other bakers, you know * Seem tow 
na if : * Sunloaf 
sia you can always depend on its performance in your shop. + Mehtep 
- Larabee’s Best. ..and other well known brands of Larabee Flours...are * Larabee’s Whole Wheat 
- favorites these many years in bakeries wherever fine milling and unfailing SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT 
™ uniformity are most appreciated. For Larabee’s Flours are truly “bakers” FLOURS 
the : : * Dixie Dream 
eae ars of studying the finer techniques of 
pos flours the result of long ye ying q #& Honey Queen 
on. producing just the flours bakers like best. * Sweet Dough 
f ; e i i 
ule Put your dependence in Larabee’s Best, and let your Commander- * Clinton Pride 
uid ; x * Golden Valley 
art | Larabee representative help you select those flours that meet your 
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PY! “ > . URS 
id particular baking needs... now. Se 
* Airy Fairy 
: = LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY... KANSAS CITY, MO. a 
se DIVISION OF * Dixie Dream 





COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General office MINNEAPOLIS @ Commander Milling Company, Mi polis @ Larabee Flour Mills Company, Kansas City @ Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation, Buffalo 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


TENNANT &€ HOVT COMPANY 
Kj AKE crt+Trvy , MINNESOTA? 


—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 






A flour of positive values and un- 


failing uniformity, SNOBUDDY 






marches along year after year 






with the quality ideals of those 






who know baking as a science 








and an art. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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and demand of principal foodstuffs 
are again in balance, the tendency 
toward increased consumption of 
other foods—notably sugar and to a 
lesser extent fats—at the expense of 
flour, will again become operative. 
Unless white flour and _ products 
baked from it are enriched, the ex- 
tent to which educational forces and 
nutritionists will continue to support 
them for an important place in the 
diet will be very limited. Aside 
from improvement in variety and ap- 
petite appeal of baked foods, the 
only hope for even maintaining the 
present use of white flour in the 
diet rests upon active support of 
educational forces. Hence the im- 
portance to the industry of flour en- 
richment, and the desirability of sup- 
porting the program for state legis- 
lation requiring it. The industry as 
a whole welcomes the opportunity to 
contribute to the improvement of 
the health of the American people, 
and is proud to have a part in it. 
The enrichment program is an ex- 
ample of practical means by which 
the best interests of the people and 
the best interests of business can be 
served by the same means. May I 
urge the active support of the Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers to the 
campaign for flour enrichment. 

This whole problem is one of im- 
mense importance to flour millers. 
If products of bakeshops can be made 
more palatable and people can be 
convinced of their nutritive values, 
if flour products can be made easier 
to use in the home, and if desirable 
new food products can be evolved 
with flour as a basic ingredient, the 
trend of flour consumption will be 
upward. However, if matters are 
merely allowed to take their course, 
we can expect to find that the flour 
mills of the country have more ca- 
pacity than we can possibly utilize 
and the flour business will again 
be the victim of intense competition 
and further capacity reduction. 


Co-operation With Scientists 


The operative millers, who are the 
technical brains of the milling in- 
dustry, can play a large part in 
working with laboratory scientists, 
home economists, and others who 
have imaginative minds to evolve 
flour mill products which will lend 
themselves to new uses. 

One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting the milling industry today, 
and probably the one which is of 
the most immediate importance, is 
that of expense. In the last few 
years, there has been a tremendous 
increase in costs of production. Much 
of this we have accepted as inevita- 
ble in wartime. There have been so 
many regulations to observe, so 
much difficulty in obtaining neces- 
sary supplies, so many shortages, 
that increases in unit expense have 
gone more or less unnoticed. But 
present conditions will not continue 
indefinitely, and the higher the costs 
of production in the milling indus- 
try are, the less favorable will be 
the position of our principal prod- 
uct, flour, in competition with other 
foods. We cannot expect to reduce 
costs by cutting wage rates. Even 
in the postwar period, wage rates 
will probably remain high, though 
some ‘cost reduction may come from 
the discontinuance of overtime. Oth- 
er ways will have to be found to 
reduce costs of production. That is 






































WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | 
Any Grade—Any Quantity | 
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‘“*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“*AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CQ. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchang: 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR QUA'ITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
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one of the problems which you op- 
erative millers will help solve. 


Rehabilitating Mills 


During the war years, most civilian 
manufacturing plants have not been 
kept up as well as they would nor- 
mally be, and flour mills are no ex- 
ception. This has been because of 
the difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
labor, especially skilled labor, the 
fact that replacement parts have 
often been unavailable, and that such 
paris as were available have often 
been of inferior quality. Also, be- 
cause of the pressure for production, 
machines have often operated at too 
high speeds. When manpower and 
materials are again available, you 
operative millers will have a big 
task before you in the rehabilitation 
of e mills. 

Nothing Is Impossible 


The end of the war will bring to 


our attention many technological in- 
novations, some of which undoubted- 
ly will be adaptable to flour produc- 
tio! There have been advances in 
flo. mill technology during past 
years, but they have been largely 
improvements in methods and ma- 
chines rather than basic innovations 
in the concept of the reduction of 
wheat to flour. Innovations have 
been tried, but none have been suf- 
ficiently successful to replace what 
has become standard milling prac- 
tice. The fact that new and better 
conceptions have not yet been found, 
does not mean that they cannot be 
found. When we consider the mir- 


acles which have been performed in 
war plants, it is evident that nothing 
is impossible, and if the imagination 
of men is turned to the finding of 
a new method of making flour, soon- 
er or later it will be discovered. 

Problems related to personnel are 
always with us. The shortage of 
labor caused by the war has made 
it impossible to keep plants ade- 
quately supplied with either labor 
or supervision. As labor becomes 
more plentiful, we shall be confront- 
ed with new problems. As men re- 
turn from the armed services, we 
shall be confronted with the re- 
employment of our former employees 
{ their reorientation into their 
peacetime jobs. 

Rehabilitation of war veterans, 
many of whom will return physically 
handicapped, is a problem of prime 
importance to all employers. Re- 
turning veterans are entitled to ev- 
ery consideration and should be giv- 

he opportunity to return to civil 
with as good a chance as pos- 
sible to earn a living for themselves 
their families. It would seem 
sable that every job be thor- 
oughly analyzed in order to deter- 
mine the physical as well as the 
mental requirements of an employee 
necessary to perform the work suc- 
cessfully, 
ery employee should be given 
orough medical examination to 
determine whether or not he is capa- 
ble of doing the job with safety to 
himself and others. Many states 
revised workmen’s compensa- 
laws so as not to penalize em- 
Pioyers willing to employ handi- 
pped veterans. However, this 
should not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that the disabled veteran can 
be placed at any job in the plant. 
‘or instance, a veteran with the 
Sight of only one eye should not be 
permitted to work in close proximity 
to any unguarded machines or equip- 
ment, 

Every flour mill superintendent 
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“WONDERSACK”’ 


The wheat for WONDERSACK 


comes from an area that is 


“right.” 


That is the reason WONDERSACK 
is depended upon year after year 
by particular bakers who insist on 


uniformity. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 


STANDARD MILLING 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 


SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Weare always ready o fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 





‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board ot Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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Grocery Wedding 

OE SACCAMANNO and Boyd 

Christensen take care of the gro- 
cery portion of a Price, Utah, depart- 
ment store. Wednesday Joe had his 
license and his plans to marry Hazel 
Milano. He wanted Boyd for his 
best man, and Miss Milano wanted 
Anna Bonello, who also is a clerk in 
the store, for maid of honor. 

Manager Gomer Peacock would 
gladly have permitted all four of his 
clerks to leave for the wedding, but 
customers kept coming in and care- 
fully examining the quality of the 
merchandise until it seemed that 
Boyd and Anna would not be able to 
attend the wedding. 

Joe became very nervous, until 
someone said, “Why not get mar- 
ried here?” Joe received the nod 
from Mr. Peacock, the mayor, J. 
Bracken Lee, said all right and so 
they were married by the mayor in 
the store—with customers watching. 

As a parting gesture the manage- 
ment provided the rice which was 
scattered lavishly. 


ss = 


A navy baker reports that when 
the guns on his landing ship are 
fired, his cakes fall. So do Hirohito’s 
hopes.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


= = 
Better Bread Bahing 


HE Wheat Flour Institute which 

from time to time has been asked 
to supply illustrations for the bread 
baking bulletins of home extension 
departments and 4-H Club depart- 
ments in agricultural colleges more 
recently has been invited to provide 
up-to-date baking information for 
some of these bulletins. Among them 
have been 4-H Club bulletins for 
Arizona, and home extension bulle- 
tins for Purdue University and the 
University of Kentucky. 

The institute has had the privilege 
and pleasure of comparing notes on 
bread baking with these authors and 
editors who feel, as the institute does, 
that dependable help can be afforded 
bread bakers only when the so-called 
experts are in agreement regarding 
the instructions published. They 
seek to arrive at the sort of uniform 
directions which inspire confidence. 

Home extension departments and 
4-H Club departments are best ac- 
quainted with conditions as they ex- 
ist in individual states. The Wheat 
Flour Institute is informed about 
bread baking practices generally and 
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about a customer.” 





“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “it’s kind of funny an’ puzzlin’ the way folks sometimes 
_. buys flour an’ sometimes don’t. 
times I’ve been out tryin’ to hook a mess 

of bass when the wind would be in the east, 
jee. the crick all riled up an’ only some 
Sas ailin’? minners for bait, an’ I’ve been 
busier than anybody from Cape Cod to hell 
jes’ haulin’ ’em in. 
everythin’ jes’ right, I wouldn’t hardly get my bait back. 
Seems as if flour buyers ain’t much different from fish, speakin’, 
of course, kind and friendly, the way a miller naturally does 


It’s like 


Then other days, with 








“Author in Babyland’ 


HE combination of H. 


W. “Tex” Roden’s widely divergent activities 


as food executive and mystery novel author have now resulted in a third 
-Mr. Roden is the subject of a highly informative Universal Pictures’ short 
subject, “Author in Babyland,” now being released to theaters throughout 


the country. 


It was a little more than a year ago that the many associates of “Tex” 
Roden in both food industry and advertising circles were amazed at finding 
this pleasant-spoken executive introduced as the newest and most promising 


entry in the field of hard-boiled, fast-moving crime fiction. 
met with instant success; and his second, ‘“Too 


” 


novel, “You Only Hang Once, 


“Tex’s” first 


Busy to Die,” fulfilled the promise made by the first. 

The Universal picture shows Roden, who is president of American Home 
Foods, Inc., and important in the inner councils of the War Advertising 
Council, at work on the many affairs of Clapp Baby Foods, one of the mem- 


bers of the American Home Foods family. 


As smoothly as his mind is 


diverted from business to mystery story writing, the scene shifts and Mr. 
Roden is depicted as he writes by hand the plots for his best selling mystery 


stories. 


He has long found relaxation in the fictional high jinks of literary 


gangdom, and finding publishers unable to satisfy his demand for good 
mysteries at frequent intervals, he turned to writing them himself. 
Mr. Roden is also shown at home in his New York penthouse, an ideal 


setting for developing his plots. 


To authenticate his plots, Mr. Roden makes 


trips to rogues’ galleries, talks with detectives, and consults with psychiatrists 


on criminal behavior. 


In taxicabs en route to his New York office, between 


bites of a luncheon sandwich at his desk, and far into the night, this busy 
executive works hard at his unusual hobby. 





at the same time always conversant 
with flour situations. The two are in 
agreement that when information 
from both sources can be co-ordinat- 
ed, better and more reliable bread 
baking instructions result. 

=s = = 


Wheat Cargo 


A ship made famous in 
+ the writings of that famous sea 
scribe, Charles Villiers, will load a 
cargo of sacked wheat at Vancouver, 
B. C., for Australia. 


- ment. 


It is the British ship Pamir which 
made the run from the antipodes to 
Vancouver in 64 days. A four-masted 
steel bark, the Pamir was formerly 
owned by a Finnish shipping opera- 
tor of sailing vessels in world trades. 
When the World War started the 
ship was in New Zealand and was 
taken over by the British govern- 
A New Zealand crew took 
charge and since that time they have 
made several trips to San Francisco, 
successfully eluding enemy subma- 
rines. 

The Pamir, 


while using modern 
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machinery for raising and low ring 
her huge sails, is without mechanica| 
propulsion. In prewar days sh 
regularly employed in carrying 
tralian wheat to the Old Countr 

The author Villiers made severa| 
trips on the vessel and his books are 
regarded as a classic of the sea. The 


Was 
Aus- 


ship was originally built in Ham. 
burg in 1905. 
= & 


Johnson City Diner at Johnson 
City, N. Y., advises that men in unj. 
form come in en route home a |, 
hitchhiking. The restaurant has 
special hospitality kit, consisting of 
three sandwiches and a doughnut or 
piece of cake. It sells these only to 
men in uniform for 25c. Signs on the 
wall call attention to these kits. 
Limit, two kits to a customer. 


Cookie Day 


Of all the happy days there are 
That fill our hearts with g¢ 

When mother fills the cookie 
Is happiest for me. 


Her heaps of flour, light as floss 
And white as falling snow, 
She’ll mix and sift and lightly toss 
Into a roll of dough. 
And this she’ll knead and _ knead 
again; 
Roll out till broad and thin; 
Sprinkle with spicy sweets, and then 
Cut with a cookie tin. 


The heated oven opens wide 
And takes the shallow tray; 

Sweet odors billow, like a tide, 
To advertise the day. 


Then out they come, delicious tan, 
The circle and the star, 

Set out to cool beside the pan 
Before they reach the jar. 


And ah, it’s such a joy to find 
That jar upon a shelf 

Where, day by day, as I’m inclined 
I’m free to help myself. 


—Edwin T. Reed. 


= 8 

There must be new baking tech- 
niques in Canada. One Canadian 
newspaper recently carried the fol- 
lowing advertisement: 

FOR SALE—Baker’s business; good 
trade; large oven; present owner 
been in it for seven years; good 
reasons for leaving. 
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BUREAUCRATIC PARALYSIS 


M iASURES are under way in Washington to 
4 restore to the Department of Agriculture the 
(thus one official commentator describes 


tality 
- it resided there in the early days of the New 
De We would be more inclined to remark that 
the department has been subject throughout the 
New Deal to a creeping paralysis that was the 


inevitable flower of such bureaucratic ideologies 
as those of the Wallace-Wickard regimes. At any 
it will not be hard for either point of view to 
on the judgment of the new secretary, Clin- 


ton P. Anderson, that the department now is at 


ral 


meet 


the lowest ebb of organizational efficiency and 
that this has contributed at least partly to the 
food muddle. 


rhe rehabilitation measures stem from several 
different directions and from various remedial in- 
fluences. Most outstanding of these is the fact 
thet Mr. Anderson, under the president’s direc- 

is to take charge of both the department and 
he war food program. Following upon this con- 
solidation of responsibility is the naming of a ca- 
man, J. B. Hutson, as under secretary of ag- 
ture. His know-how and executive experience 
should insure harmony and efficiency. And into 
the picture now comes Milton W. Eisenhower, 
president of the University of Kansas and broth- 
er of that other celebrated Eisenhower who knew 

. to organize and apply the winning war punch. 
Mr. Eisenhower will head the reorganization coun- 
cil through which Mr. Anderson hopes to breathe 
new life into his moribund bureau. 

Mr. Eisenhower had something to do with the 
structure of the department as it was under Wal- 
lace, for he did some organizing there in that pe- 
riod. Previously he was information director of 

department, and later he set up the Office of 
War Information. He ought to know something 
by this time about bureaucratic structure. And 
inyway, those Eisenhower boys must have some 

nd of magic touch. 

Vir. Anderson has made a good impression with 
his congressional committee and personal inves- 

ation work on the food front. He has shown 

nself willing to listen and to learn. On the oth- 

er hand he is impressive for the amount of knowl- 

ige he displays, and this impressiveness is no less 

cause of his occasional frank admission of lack 

knowledge. He apparently realizes how tough 

s job is going to be, does not think that he can 

rrect all that is wrong with the food situation 

rnight or without help, and desires the prac- 

‘al rather than the theoretical approach to the 

solution of problems. This is refreshing. It is 

spered, too, that he has promised an open door 

iis office—something rare, indeed, to bureau- 
icy 

Other helpers and sympathizers are gathering 
about the food administration sick room. Herbert 

ver, the great World War I food administra- 

seems to have stimulated Congress into a de- 
mined battle for unified control of both price 
ind production, and at this writing seems to have 
succeeded in getting at least half a food czar. A 
House amendment to the bill extending the life 
of the Office of Price Administration for another 
ir gives the secretary of agriculture broad and 
solute veto power over all orders and regula- 
ons issued by any governmental agency affecting 

id. An attempt to place price making in the 
‘ecretary’s hands appears to have failed. The 
‘rivolous Shipstead-Wherry amendment which 
would have put all farm prices on a cost-plus basis 
does not seem likely to survive sober scrutiny 
When the bill is given its final form. 

Over all there is much uneasiness over sub- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





The basis of private enterprise is the 
right of the citizen, as an individual, or 
jointly with others, to set up in business for 
himself—to venture his personal efforts and 
capital; to own, use, and risk the mechan- 
ical means of production. The reward of 
success is profit, and the penalty of failure 
is the loss of what has been ventured. Noth- 
ing else than this can provide the incentive 
to that initiative and efficiency upon which 
economic progress is built. The 
of exploration, research, invention, and ca- 
periment are all characteristic of free private 
enterprise—From a statement of principles 
adopted at the International Business Confer 
ence at Rye, N. Y. 
a ie 


processes 


sidies and restiveness under inflationary pressures. 
It’s likely to be hard going even for a completely 
reorganized department of agriculture, rejuve- 
nated and rearmed. 


The United States should take the lead in 
breaking down barriers to trade. We are the log- 
ical country to do this, partly because of our im- 
mense domestic market, and partly because for 
most of the last 25 years this country has been 
able to sell other countries more goods than they 
have been able to sell to us. One of the greatest 
contributions which the United States could make 
to a sound and expanding world economy would 
be to bring our imports, as soon as practicable, 
up to our exports.—James H. McGraw, Jr., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. 

@e@ @ 
A FREER TRADE CONGRESS 

) HAT seemed likely for a time to be an old- 

fashioned knock-down-and-drag-out protec- 
tive tariff battle in Congress resolved itself into a 
fairly quick and reasonably decisive victory for 
the current high-tariff opposite, which is not free, 
but freer, foreign trade. Renewal of the recipro- 
cal trade treaty program, with broadened powers 
for downward adjustment of tariff rates, puts a 
definitely brighter complexion upon the outlook 
for those more wholesome international business 
relations upon which the aspirations for world 
peace so largely rest. 

The performance of Congress to date with re- 
spect to the great peacetime programs has been 
consistently in the groove of international accord. 
Its net reaction to Bretton Woods, Dumbarton 
Oaks and the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations is reasonably good assur- 
ance of the hoped for prompt and decisive ap- 
proval of the United Nations machinery as a 
whole. These are all pieces of the same pattern 
—a part of the very fabric of the plan for peace. 

To set an example for the world is a big step 
when it is taken by a large nation, but even so 
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is probably not ponderous enough in itself to put 
all foreign trade feet in cadence. Much persuasion 
and finagling will be needed. There is the pesky 
international cartel to deal with, and it doubtless 
will die hard. The House special committee on 
postwar economic policy and planning echoes the 
suggestion made in many other quarters that an 
international conference be held as soon as prac- 
ticable to establish a general policy of reducing 
trade barriers. Reciprocal trade treaties are but 
a breaking of the ice that congealed the highways 
of world trade under the Smoot-Hawley act and 
the scourge of nationalism and isolationism that 
laid and kept aflame the powder train leading 
from World War I to World War II. 


High tariffs are one barrier we ourselves can 
lead in reducing, as we have done in recent years 
and as we shall continue to do under the re- 
newed Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act when 
the Congress completes action upon it. Beyond 
that, our country should initiate a world confer- 
ence for general tariff reductions. Such a con- 
ference ought to develop a program for the 
speedy removal of wartime trade controls and 
other harriers to the exchange of goods and 
services among nations. None of these measures 
can work only one way. This must be a two- 
way street and serve the primary interest of our 
own people, or it will not work and will not 
continue to be supported at home.—GOV. 
THOMAS E. DEWEY. 


eee 
THE ARMY COUNTERMARCHES 


4,IRST of all the government agencies to rec- 
ognize enriched flour as an essential of the 
soldier’s diet was the United States Army. Pur- 
chases of flour “enriched or fortified” with vita- 
min B complex were made as early as Aug. 1, 1941, 
and enrichment to established standards has been 
called for ever since on all army purchases except 
green dot. For some time army purchasing agents 
have been urged to specify enrichment of green 
dot flour, but decision against this is currently 
announced. The decision is said to have been made 
from motives of economy and not because of any 
doubt of the nutritional values of enrichment. The 
army’s action, therefore, should not be looked up- 
on as a retreat upon the enrichment front, though 
it might well be called a countermarch. 

A strong argument for enrichment of green dot 
flour lies in the fact that from the point of view 
of limited transportation facilities it would be 
most economical when measured by the yardstick 
of nutrition. Vitamins aren’t very big and they 
don’t weigh much. Synthetic vitamin supplies 
are adequate and impose no restriction upon en- 
richment of the very large green dot production. 
As for the army’s sudden concern for the taxpay- 
er, this is rather surprising. Though the green dot 
enrichment bill would add up to a considerable 
total sum it would not be large in comparison with 
the huge expenditures for army and relief pro- 
visions and all the other tremendous war costs to 
which the taxpayer is habituated. 

Two unfortunate implications lie in the green 
dot decision. One is that we are not willing to 
provide for foreign relief purposes a product as 
nutritionally good as we require for our military 
forces, and the other is that it isn’t as essential 
to public health and well being and as important 
to successful wartime performance of the civilian 
population as science and government have sought 
to persuade us. The first of these assumptions 
would place us in an ungenerous and undeserved 
light, and the second is as unfortunate as it is un- 
warranted. 



























“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


A habitually good perform- 
er, Sunny Kansas is the kind 


of friend you like to depend 


upon in your shop. Pleasant, 
rugged, always the same, 
Sunny Kansas never fails to 
come through with good bread. 
Your bakers will agree. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 
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Milling Problems 
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A cME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 * 
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should keep a card file of former 
employees now in the armed forces. 
The career of each serviceman 
should be followed closely in order 
that he may be properly placed upon 
his return. The skill he will have 
acquired, and the experience he will 
have gained, will be beneficial, not 
only to the man himself, but to the 
mill as well. 

As technical improvements are 
made, there will be need for better 
trained technical personnel, and op- 
erative millers should encourage the 
men under them to acquire such 
training. Ways and means should 
be found to make flour milling an 
attractive field with opportunities for 
rapid advancement for those who 
have ability, skill and imagination, 
and who are willing to learn. We 
cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of training for supervisory 
employees. It may be desirable to 
organize classes for this purpose. 

The foregoing has touched upon 
a few of the problems facing the 
milling industry and its operative 
millers. These problems must be 
solved if the industry is to continue 
to be generally prosperous. Your 
association can assist greatly in fur- 
thering their solution. The fact that 
you have already appointed a com- 
mittee charged with the responsi- 
bility of research is evidence that 
you are alive to the needs of the 
future. This committee on research 
should be made the strongest and 
most active of all your committees. 
It should include the wisest and 
best among your membership who 
are capable of planning and co-ordi- 
nating a specific program for investi- 
gation and development. It would 
seem logical that such a program be 
divided into sections and each part 
assigned to a subcommittee. If such 
subcommittees are made up of peo- 
ple located in the same area who 
will work together aggressively on 
an assigned problem, they can be 
very effective. 

This research group should forget 
about the common, everyday sub- 
jects of milling operations—roll sur- 
face, corrugations, bolting surface, 
sifters versus reels, and such inci- 
dentals. 


Must Study Other Industries 


They must be capable of standing 
to one side and viewing our indus- 
try from new vantage points. They 
must study other industries, the 
progress made and the equipment 
They must follow scientific 
developments and study the applica- 
tion of such advances to our in- 
dustry. 

They must look ahead years into 
the future. They must talk ahead 
and work ahead. 

It will not be easy. Only by vig- 
orously striving for the new can the 
milling industry hope even to keep 
abreast of such new and glamorous 
industries as we find in the chemical 
and mechanical fields. 

It is your responsibility to light 
the fires that will vitalize, pep up, 
and put the milling industry into 
high gear. You can do it! You will 
do it! 

In so doing, you will attract into 
the mills young physicists and young 
chemical, mechanical, and electrical 
engineers. The fresh ideas of these 
ambitious youths, together with a 
little guidance, will start a chain 
which will be never ending. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. [f 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1524 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


Domestic and Export 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS — 


Fiour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


~ THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, III. 
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LIST of FLOUR MILLS | 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER «" 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank 
get the new list, and to receive THe Nor 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not no\ 
subscriber: 


an) ° 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THe NorTHWweEst 
Miter and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour M 


7: 


Name 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Including List of Mills 
One Year ......$2.00 Three Years ........$5.00 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 

















(GLEHEART BROTHERS 


(GO) 140) 7/40 40) 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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( le Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








ree 2 oate 
[ Chickasha Milling Co. 
pacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
00 bbls OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
reign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding alltypes of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


& HELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mixture Co., Inman, Kan. 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


bs icity, 16,000 Bushels 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


i 
Lemna 
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As that chain grows, the problems 
which confront you today and the 
problems which will confront you to- 
morrow, will in the normal course 
of events be solved. 

Will this allow us to sit back and 
rest? No! New products, new ma- 
chines, new processes, new problems, 
and new challenges will arise. 

One success is but the door to 
many opportunities! 

Work—Progress—Work—Progress. 

Such is the life-blood of our 
American Way! 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Georgia Officials 
Delay Enforcement 
of Enrichment Law 


Chicago, Ill. — Officials in the 
Georgia Department of Agriculture 
apparently have decided not to en- 
force the uniform white flour and 
bread enrichment bill for the time 
being, officers of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation state in a recent bul- 
letin. 

The Georgia enrichment law was 
enacted early in March and its effec- 
tive date was specified, in the text 
of the bill, to be May 1, 1945. There 
is no provision in the measure where- 
by that date may be changed or post- 
poned. 

“For reasons which have not been 
disclosed fully, the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Agriculture seems to have 
decided not to enforce this statute 
for the time being,” the federation 
bulletin states. ‘We have heard Sep- 
tember 1 mentioned as the date when 
the law will be enforced, though this 
is not official. Apparently the inten- 
tion is to announce in due course a 
date when the law will be enforced.” 

The federation bulletin advises that 
“there probably will be no great 
hazard in shipping unenriched flour 
into Georgia for the time being, even 
though the practice is illegal,’ and 
adds that “the feature of this situa- 
tion which is most disturbing is the 
personal law-making under which the 
date of a statute adopted by a legis- 
lature is extended by the unauthor- 
ized act of a state official.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARLEY FEED CO. BECOMES 
EMPLOYEE-OWNED BUSINESS 


Janesville, Wis.—C. L. Smith, vet- 
eran employee of the Farley Feed 
Co., has been elected president of 
the new wholesale organization which 
has acquired the business from the 
estate of the late R. R. Farley, foun- 
der of the firm in 1929 and one of 
the largest feed firms in southern 
Wisconsin. 

The new organization will operate 
as Farley Feed Co., Inc., with a 
capitalization of $95,000, and in ad- 
dition to Mr. Smith, will have as 
officers other veteran company em- 
ployees: Clyde Morris, vice president; 
Irma Lone, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Smith had served as sales manager 
for 10 years; Mr. Morris was ware- 
house foreman for 12 years, and Miss 
Lone, office manager and Mr. Far- 
ley’s secretary for 10 years. Other 
stockholders are also long-time em- 
ployees of the old firm, and it is be- 
lieved that the company is the only 
100% employee-owned business of 
its kind in the country. 

Mr. Farley died a year ago in 
July, and in his will he provided that 
employees be given the option of buy- 
ing the business. The sale includes 
all buildings and equipment owned 
by the Farley estate in connection 
with the wholesale feed business. 

















“KELLY’S FAMOUS" 


FLOUR 









KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















WALL ROGALSKY Mi LLING CO, 


f Ms PHERSON. _KANSAS « 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Winter Wheat Problems Discussed 
at Ontario Flour Millers’ Meeting 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers Association held its annual 
meeting in the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, on Monday, June 18 A 
large percentage of the members 
were present and took an active in- 
terest in the proceedings. The open- 
ing event was a luncheon at which 
President F. H. Dunsford, of Great 
Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
acted as host. Guests from the allied 
trades and control authorities par- 
ticipated. Speeches by members and 
guests were brief and practical. G. 
S. McArthur, former secretary, told 
the story of a recent meeting in Win- 
nipeg where matters relating to con- 
trol of wheat supplies were ironed 
out. Co-operation with the wartime 
authorities has been of the best with 
friction reduced to a minimum 
throughout the year. 

At the afternoon session official re- 
ports were presented. Financially, 
the association is in good shape. In- 
come from all sources amounted to 
$14,005.62. Costs of operation to- 
taled $4,220.52. Of the remaining 
cash balance $9,785.10 was invested 
in Canadian government war bonds. 
President Dunsford, in his annual ad- 
dress, covered the activities for the 
year. Most of the problems dealt 
with had to do with war regulations. 
Postwar plans are now becoming 
more important. 

Mr. Dunsford stated that although 
there had been a normal crop of On- 
tario winter wheat in 1944 mills had 
been unable to get farmers to deliver 
sufficient quantities to supply the de- 
mand for flour in the domestic mar- 
ket to say nothing of export trade. 
The question of supply and price of 
winter wheat is a vital one for the 
Ontario flour trade and the directors 
of the association appointed a com- 
mittee to meet officials of the Cana- 
dian wheat board for a discussion of 
this problem. 

N. H. Campbell, of Lakeside Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Toronto, gave a resume 
of “Ten Years of Association.” He 
was the first president of the associa- 
tion and since that time has been 
active in its work. Mr. Campbell 
stated that the need for an associa- 
tion to solve the difficulties facing 
the Ontario milling industry 10 years 
ago had been great. When the asso- 
ciation was first formed there was 
often a difference in price between 
one mill and another of as much as 
70c bbl. After the first year this had 
been reduced to 20c bbl. Mr. Camp- 
bell also referred to the value of 
friendships and associations made be- 
tween millers as a result of meet- 
ings. He felt that the association 
had been well justified if for no other 
reason than that it had been instru- 
mental in getting millers together 
for mutual discussion of their prob- 
lems. In this way understanding and 


confidence had been built up. He 
pointed out that while the need for 
an association had been great when 


it was first formed, the demands dur- 
ing the coming years, which were apt 
to be difficult ones, would be just 
as great. 

In the evening the allied grain and 
other trades entertained the millers 
at dinner in the King Edward Hotel. 
This was attended by all the mem- 
bers. Speeches and a floor show filled 
in the spare time. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected at the afternoon session as 
follows: president, Robert R. Barber; 
vice president, C. M. Snider; treasur- 





F. H. Dunsford 


er, George W. Baldwin. Executive 
committee: Robert R. Barber, C. M. 
Snider, F. H. Dunsford, A. J. Metz- 
ger, J. W. Dean. New directors elect- 
ed to fill vacancies were: M. W. 
Beach, C. B. Hunt, J. E. Davies, A. J. 
Metzger and Warren Rock. Direc- 
tors continuing were: F. H. Dunsford, 
George W. Baldwin, F. R. Howson, 
O. T. Scott, W. H. McCarthy, J. W. 
Dean, N. H. Campbell, R. R. Barber, 
H. J. Neib, C. M. Snider, J. D. Hawk- 
en, F. M. Vanstone. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT ARRIVES IN NORWAY 


Toronto, Ont.—It was reported by 
radio from Oslo that the first cargo 
of wheat brought by vessel direct- 
ly from Montreal arrived in Norway 
on June 16 and unloaded at Sta- 
vanger. The ship carried 6,600 tons 
of wheat and air force equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT FOR GREECE 


Toronto, Ont. — Greece is now re- 
ported to be well supplied with Ca- 
nadian grain due to shipments dur- 
ing the last few months. Capt. 
Einar Jacobsson of the Swedish ship 
Parramatta, who was in Mont 
recently to load his third cargo 
grain for Greece, made this siate- 
ment. Capt. Jacobsson said that be- 








cause of Canadian contributions grain 
had dropped from its position of be- 
ing the most necessary thing for 
Greece. He added that there was 
now a greater need for sugar and 
clothing. On his last grain-carrying 
trip to Greece he waited three weeks 
to unload because of filled elevators 
at Piraeus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONVENTION CANCELED 
BY CANADIAN FEED MEN 


Winnipeg, Man.— All conventions 
being held in the larger hotels in 
Canada during the period from June 
20 to July 20 inclusive have been 
canceled at the request of the Domin- 
ion Government to facilitate the an- 
ticipated heavy movement of troops 
returning from overseas. In announc- 
ing the cancellation of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers convention, that 
was to have been held in Winnipeg 
this week, Elswood Bole, chairman of 
the convention committee, stated 
that no new date had been set for 
the convention. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ONTARIO WHEAT LODGING 


Toronto, Ont. — Unfavorable re- 
ports are now coming out regarding 
the winter wheat crop of Ontario, 
where all the wheat of this kind is 
grown in Canada. Heavy rains have 
caused lodging and as a result the 
yield may be adversely affected. It 
is also felt that on account of the 
amount of leaf growth the heads 
may be small. An odd field is begin- 
ning to head out. 




















BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOLANDS DIVIDEND 

London, Eng.—Bolands, Ltd., flour 
millers and bakers of Dublin, an- 
nounce a profit for the year ended 
March 31, 1945, of $143,290 compared 
with $133,270 the previous year. They 
have declared a dividend of 6%, tax 
free. 





* FI. Lt. Kipp Home * 


Fl. Lt. T. R. Kipp, Canadian Air 
Force, of the Kipp-Kelly Co., Ltd., 
milling engineers and machinery 


-agents of Winnipeg, recently returned 


to his home in Winnipeg after being 
released from a German prison camp 
at the end of April. 

Captured in the Battle of Britain 
in 1940, when his plane crashed into 
the sea, Fl. Lt. Kipp was sent to the 
Luft 3 prison camp in Silesia, where 
he remained throughout the war. In 
order to break up the monotony of 
his imprisonment, he took up the 
study of flour milling, had various 
text books sent out to him, and gave 
lectures on the subject to those of his 
fellow prisoners who were interested 
in it. 

Following his release he was sent 
to England, and was a welcome caller 
at the London office of The North- 
western Miller where he was given 
news of his friends in the trade. 








ALLIED BAKERY TRADES 
ORGANIZE QUEBEC BRANCH 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual confer. 
ence of the Quebec Bakers’ Associa. 
tion held recently at the Queen’s Ho. 
tel, Montreal, Que., was one of the 
most successful in its career. A feature 
which appealed to visitors from other 
provinces was the fact that to a vreat 
extent the sessions were bilingual, 
Prominent members of the industry 
from Quebec, Ontario and the Unit. 
ed States together with government 
officials were among the speakers 
This association has made excellent 
progress in recent years. 

Representatives of companies sery- 
ing the baking industry in Quebec 


held a meeting in connection with the 
bakers’ convention and decided to 
form a Quebec branch of the allied 


trades to be affiliated with the parent 
body of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry (Canada) Inc. 
Norman Tolton, president of the 
Allied Trades, reviewed the history 
of this association and the purpose 
for which it was formed. A commit- 
tee was appointed to take care of pre- 
liminary arrangements and a meeting 
of all potential members wil! be 
called at an early date at which time 
an election of officers will take place. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE~- — 


COL. C. M. RUTTAN SPEAKS 
TO BAKERS IN ONTARIO 


Toronto, Ont. — A recent conven- 
tion of the bakers of Elgin, Middle- 
sex and Oxford at London, Ont., was 
well attended. The guest speaker 
was Capt. Norman Rawson, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., who delivered a highly en- 
terltaining address. C. W. Cotter, 
chairman of the National Council of 
the Baking Industry, outlined the 
work being accomplished by that 
body. Col. C. M. Ruttan, administra- 
tor of bread and bakery products, 
stressed the importance of local as- 
sociations in promoting the welfare 
of the industry and of their assistance 
to the National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry. Lloyd D. Jackson, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., commented on an article 
“Our Daily Bread” which appeared 
in a recent issue of “Reader's Di- 
gest.” A film “Rolls in the Making” 
shown through courtesy of the De- 
partment of Visual Education, Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, 
proved exceedingly interesting. The 
conference closed with a dinner and 
an excellent program of entertain- 
ment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN LABORATOR? 

Toronto, Ont. — Wonder Bakeries, 
Ltd., Toronto, recently established a 
quality control laboratory to work in 
conjunction with the production de- 
partment. D. S. Williams has been 
appointed chief chemist for this Or- 
ganization and will have his head- 
quarters at the main plant in 
Toronto. Mr. Williams was formerly 
with the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, and is well known in the 
Canadian bakery trade. 
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“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 
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Manager European Branch 
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Dutch, German Agriculture Getting 
Back Into Production at Good Rate 


London, Eng.—An English farmer 


who made a three days’ motor and 
air trip in May, covering the south- 
eastern corner of Holland and a 
sma!! part of Germany, says there is 
far jess damage to the crops than he 


imagined, even in the districts where 
some of the bitterest fighting has 
taken place, such as Arnhem and 
Cleves. 

Aj] the land from Brussels, through 
Holland around Nijmegen, to Rheine 
and Lingen in Germany, is much of 
the same type—flat country, with 
light, fertile but hungry soil, and 
most of it with a water table quite 
near the surface and with many 
canals and dykes. Except in the 
dry stretches where heath and for- 
est cover the ground, it is almost 
all under cultivation. More than 
four fifths is arable, and of that two 
thirds is under wheat. 

There are no hedges and the land 
is divided into small sections, most 
of them 30 to 50 yards wide and up 
to 200 yards long. This sounds very 
wasteful, but everything is done by 
hand labor and horses and he con- 
siders the farmers of Holland and 
Belgium have done a grand job con- 
sidering their difficulties. 

In Germany the farmers had the 
help of slave labor, but nowhere did 





RELEASED BY AMERICANS—Aft- 
er almost three years in a German 
prison camp, Lt. William Norman 
Read of the Green Howards (Infan- 
try) Regiment was recently released 
when Americans liberated the camp. 
He is the elder son of W. J. Read, 
manager of the flour department of 
E. D. MacLeod & Co., Ltd., London, 
and a grandson of the late William 
M. Read, pioneer flour importer. Lt. 
Read, who escaped with his life on 
the beaches of Dunkirk, was captured 
in North Africa on June 1, 1942, just 
before the fall of Tobruk. Within 
two weeks of his return home, Lt. 
Read married the girl who had been 
Waiting for him. 


he see any tractors. In Germany 
the women—nine out of ten work- 
ers were women—were busy plant- 
ing potatoes, of which there will 
be a big acreage. In Holland and 
Belgium nine of ten workers were 
men, most of them getting on in 
years, but it was not at all uncom- 
mon to see young men of 20 to 30 
working. 

In Belgium the visitor saw very 
few cattle and, although there were 
more in Holland, there were no herds 
as common in England and also in 
Holland prior to the war. He did 
not see any hogs, but as soon as the 
border into Germany was _ crossed 
there were plenty and in good, healthy 
condition. In Germany there was no 
shortage of cattle, either, almost all 
being of the Friesian breed, but 
again no large herds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


England Trying 
to Ease Shortage 
of Help in Bakeries 


London, Eng.—Col. Llewellin, the 
British Minister of Food, at a press 
conference early in June, referred 
to the shortage of manpower in the 
bakeries since the early stages of 
the war and said that measures had 
been taken to ease the situation. He 
said that in spite of these arrange- 
ments there is still deterioration in 
the position. He added, “We are 
taking steps to get reinforcements, 
but I am asking the bakers to carry 
on until autumn when we hope to get 
the additional labor they deserve.” 
The baking trade has certainly been 
working against great odds in this 
and other directions. 

At a recent meeting of Chester- 
field Rotarians George E. Hoare, 
consultant to the baking industry 
and a master baker, paid a high 
tribute to the baking industry and in 
particular to the bravery, ingenuity, 
tenacity and perseverance of master 
bakers and their employees in Lon- 
don and provincial towns during the 
war and especially under bombing. 
He said: 

“They worked night after night un- 
der. the most difficult conditions and 
were frequently threatened with ex- 
termination by bombs and rockets, 
but they never failed to keep the 
people supplied with the most essen- 
tial food of all—their daily bread. 

“Bakeries were wrecked, ovens 
smashed; but always, when the peo- 
ple emerged from their shelters in 
the morning, the appetizing smell 
of newly baked bread brought a 
sense of reality and sanity into a 
world gone mad. The people were 
comforted in the knowledge that the 
bakers of Britain did not intend hun- 
ger to be added to their other hard- 
ships. 

“Many bakeries received direct 
hits, others were damaged and ren- 
dered inoperative, but by a system 
of mutual help and co-operation 








bombed-out bakers were assisted by 
others whose bakeries had escaped 
damage. At Nottingham, only a few 
miles from Chesterfield, 37 bakers 
lost their lives when a bakery re- 
ceived a direct hit, while in London, 
Coventry, Birmingham, Southampton, 
Dover and Plymouth these incidents 
were of all too frequent an occur- 
rence.” 

Often, he continued, when he was 
in London, he was filled with admira- 
tion at the way the bakers carried 
on—carried on so that the people of 
London should have, at least, the 
staple food to sustain them during 
those terrible days and nights when 
death rained down and vast areas 
were devastated. “The wonderful 
pluck and team spirit of masters and 
men made one proud to belong to 
such a noble industry.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH WHEAT AND FLOUR 
NEEDS REVISED UPWARD 


Emphasis upon heavy ' overseas 
need of North American wheat and 
flour during the 1945-46 season was 
contained in recent reports from 
France. 

The French government estimated 
import needs within France proper 
at approximately 48,000,000 bus while 
the grain deficiency in the French 
North African colonies of Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia was placed at 
100,000,000 bus. 

These colonies, normally exporters 
of moderate quantities of wheat, 
barley and oats during the prewar 
years, have experienced a drouth 
which has extended over the past 
four years and the grain harvest this 
year will be barely sufficient to pro- 
vide seed for the next crop, it was 
stated. 

Only a few weeks ago it was esti- 
mated that the shortage in the North 
African colonies would be around 56,- 
000,000 bus, slightly more than one 
half the current estimate. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR MILLS 
SUFFER WHEAT SHORTAGE 


London, Eng.—The Canadian Trade 
Commissioner at Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, recently sent the following re- 
port regarding the wheat and flour 
situation in Australia: 

“Australian wheat stocks at the 
end of March totaled 54,000,000 bus. 
The only area which has had rains 
so far is in the northern part of 
New South Wales, though it is not 
unusual in wheat areas for the sea- 
son to break until the end of April 
or early May. Flour Mills in Vic- 
toria and New South Wales are 
working only one shift, owing to 
wheat shortage, but in Southern Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia, where 
wheat stocks are relatively greater, 
mills are operating to capacity, al- 
though reduced operations are ex- 
pected.” 

It is officially expected that the 
Australian wheat crop for the com- 
ing season will exceed 150,000,000 
bus, which compares with only 50,- 
000,000 bus the present season and 
a production of 110,000,000 bus in 








COL. CORWIN WICKERSHAM, for- 
mer vice president of Standard 
Brands, Inc., in charge of foreign op- 
erations, at the present time with 
the Readjustment Division, Army 
Service Forces, has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit for exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services in North 
Africa, Italy and Southern France. 
Col. Wickersham now is chief of the ~ 
contract settlement branch which has 
staff supervision over the settlement 
of all terminated army war con- 
tracts. Col. Wickersham was com- 
missioned in October, 1942, when 
Maj. Gen. Arthur R. Wilson was se- 
lecting experts with specialized 
knowledge to form the nucleus of a 
supply service for the Western task 
force which invaded the coast of 
Africa near Casablanca in Novem- 
ber, 1942. Shortly after the landing, 
Col. Wickersham was designated as 
base purchasing agent in what later 
became the Atlantic Base Section in 
French Morocco. His expert han- 
dling of foreign labor in Morocco, 
Italy and Southern France did much 
to expedite the local prosecution of 
the war and replaced much needed 
soldiers by local civilians. His pro- 
curement activities ranging from 
light bulbs to machine tools saved 
critical shipping space of items from 
the United States to the Mediter- 
ranean Theater. Prior to his entry 
into the army, Col. Wickersham 
served with the War Production 
Board in the purchases division and 
also represented WPB on a State 
Department economic mission to 
South Africa. He was awarded the 
Cross of the Cavaliers Magistrale by 
Italy’s Sovereign Military Order of 
Malta and the Order of the Crown 
of Italy for his outstanding work in 
protecting Italy’s local econumic 
structure. 





1943-44. Should these expectations 
be realized an exportable surplus of 
70,000,000 bus may result. Strenu- 
ous efforts, it is stated, are being 
made to sow the maximum areas 
to wheat and other cereals. 
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TWELVE-40 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Care in Milline 


CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle”’ in Baking 
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THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
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GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 








Western King Flour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MAN EY MILLING CO. 
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DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 












Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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U. S. AND CANADA AGREE 
ON MUTUAL HARVEST AID 


Washington, D. C.—The special 
wartime arrangement between the 
United States and Canada for mutual 
aid in grain harvesting went into 
effect this season on June 1, according 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Certain border crossing for- 
malities will be suspended, allowing 
Canadian threshing outfits to help 
harvest the western great plains grain 
crops, and American machinery and 
crews later will go to the prairie 
provinces. 

Crop prospects are not yet suffi- 
ciently definite to permit an apprais- 
al of the size of the harvest job to 
be done this season compared with 
that of 1944. The need for as rapid 
harvesting as weather conditions will 
permit, however, is as great this 
year as at any time during the war. 

Canadian threshing outfits may re- 
main in the United States until Sept. 
15 under this year’s arrangement. 
U. S. machines and crews may enter 
Canada when their services are re- 
quired, but may not remain longer 
than Dec. 31. 

Some of the Canadian units may 
start harvesting as far south as Tex- 
as and progress northward through 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota and Montana. 

Requests by grain producers for 
this assistance are being handled 
through state Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency chairmen, with state 
requests clearing through John W. 
Kasper, chairman of the North Da- 
kota AAA committee, Fargo. 

The Canadian authorities through 
whom requests will be cleared are 
H. R. Richardson, director of the 
farm help service, Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Winnipeg; Mor- 
ris Hartnett, director, agricultural 
representatives, Saskatchewan De- 
partment of Agriculture, Regina; and 
R. M. Putnam, director, Agricultural 
Extension Service, Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Edmonton. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALCOHOL PLANTS CALLED 
ANSWER TO GRAIN SURPLUS 


Portland, Oregon.—In a regional 
meeting sponsored by the Oregon 
Feed Dealers Association, J. L. 
Welsh, president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers’ National Association, 
said in part: 

“An industrial alcohol plant is the 
answer to the surplus grain problem 
and should be a boon to the nation’s 
farmers after the war. There are 





.several hundred uses for industrial 


alcohol, such as smokeless powder, 
medicines, anesthetics, plastics, syn- 
thetic rubber, dry ice, powder and 
fuel, and the by-products of this 


liquid make a _ good high protein 
feed.” 
Mr. Welsh expressed the belief 


that scientists are living a genera- 
tion in advance of those in industry, 
and that it has taken a war to force 
industry to make the most of hun- 
dreds of new ideas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHANGE OF HEAD MILLERS 

Mascoutah, Ill.—Wiley Zimmerman 
has succeeded Earl Wente as head 
miller for the Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co. here. Mr. Wente resigned to 
accept the job of superintendent of 
the Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, 
Ill., where he got his start 35 years 
ago. He had been head miller at the 
Postel plant for the past 14 years. 
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Hard Winter Whea 
100% Whole Whea: 
Cake Flours 
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A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN, ~ 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 
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American Ace 
-A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRI! L | 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FL 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills 0. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 











Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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Emphasis Given to Surpluses 
in Planning Exports of Feeds 


ishington, D. C. — As UNRRA 
emphasis on European relief has 
shifted from immediate human food 
requirements to that of agricultural 
rehabilitation, increasingly heavy de- 
mands are expected on domestic an- 
imal feeding ingredients and to meet 
this switch War Food Administration 


= 
=) 


feed experts are channeling these de- 
mands into commodities which the 
United States can move economically 
and which the United States can 


prudently ship at this time. 


For example, as Commodity Credit 
Corp. brings oats under its price sup- 
pol umbrella, as required by pro- 
visions of the Stabilization Act, the 
AAA Feed Management Branch in- 
tends to adjust mixed feed specifica- 
tic to conform to surplus feed com- 
modities. It is expected that in cer- 
tain areas such as the Southeast, 
where farm storage facilities are in- 


adequate, CCC will take over oats at 
its price support level and that these 
stocks will be directed into feeds for 
overseas use. CCC field men are now 
operating in the Southeast, where 
storage space has always been below 
requirements. 

WEA feed officials say that they in- 
tend to divert feed demands from 
the Southwest crops and from pro- 
teins to other areas and commodities 
which are more abundant, among 
which is oats. 

[his adjustment policy in regard 
to specification of feed mixes is a 
significant demonstration of how val- 
uable a competent feed man can be 
in the Department of Agriculture and 
points up the necessity of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent feed sec- 
tion in that agency. However, it is 
also seen that in the hands of an 
executive not familiar with feed in- 


dustry problems a permanent feed 
section can become a source of 
trouble for the feed industry. 

The importance of having capable 
industry executives in Washington 
was most emphatically stated by for- 
mer WPB chairman Donald Nelson, 
who contended that during recon- 
version of industry, industry should 
send its best men to Washington to 
handle the job. Mr. Nelson in his 
Washington experience has seen that 
only capable industry executives can 
handle industry problems. That is 
not a criticism of the efficiency of 
career government servants as 
such, but a constructive comment 
designed to place the best man in his 
proper sphere. 

Trade sources here have been com- 
menting on the effectiveness of grain, 
flour and feed industry officials, past 
and present, who have learned to 
co-operate with old line government 
agencies and their personnel in mak- 
ing wartime restrictions work into 
the industry pattern with a minimum 
amount of friction. At the same 
time, these trade sources are quick 
to assert that the understanding of 
the problems has not been one- 
sided and that the old line govern- 
ment career men have been equal to 
the occasion. 

With signs that the government 
intends to move on oats in a con- 
structive manner as far as the over- 
all feed supply situation is concerned, 
there are other opportunities which 


present themselves in other com- 
modities. Close co-ordination be- 
tween responsible government offi- 


cials probably will bring about use 
of isolated stocks of surplus com- 
modities of palm kernel meal and 
surplus soy bean meal cake in the 
Southeast. 


“Store on Wheels” Posned to Bring 
Complete Line of Foods to Homes 


\ “Store on Wheels,” which would 
bring practically a complete grocery 
re to the housewife’s door is cur- 

ly being planned by a newly 
med corporation called Associated 
«1 Distributors, Inc., of San Fran- 


\ccording to the company’s plan, 
eet of 60-foot streamlined trailer 
trucks would cover residential 

s three times a week from stra- 
illy located warehouses. The 
would park at a residential 

t intersection, while eight sales- 
each equipped with a rubber- 


ured cart, would cover the eight 
sides of the intersecting streets, stop- 
pl at each home to deliver every 
day food staples such as bread, but- 
ter, eggs and milk from his small 


cart. At the same time he would 
the housewife’s order for other 

1 items. 
two-way 


walkie-talkie radio 


would enable the salesman to trans- 
mit the order immediately to the 
truck where it would be filled and 
delivered by motorcycle to the sales- 
man from the truck stocks. Sales- 
men also would take orders for meats 
and other foods not carried on the 
truck for delivery on the following 
trip. Distribution of household ap- 
pliances and laundry and dry clean- 
ing services also are included in 
present plans. 

Sponsors declare that initial opera- 
tions will begin in the San Francisco 
area aS soon as equipment now ap- 
plied for is available. 

President of the corporation is 
George L. Riccomi, an experienced 
operator in the grocery and restau- 
rant businesses in San Francisco. 
Executive vice president is Edwin 
L. Anderson, formerly an executive 
in several dry goods and depart- 
ment stores. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








JOSEPH ARTHUR RANK, the Brit- 
ish movie-making miller, thumbed 
through The Northwestern Miller’s 
guest register the other day with 
more than casual interest. He was 
looking for his father’s signature, and 
on the pages recording visitors of 
1902 he found it. The elder Joseph 
Rank, builder of the great milling 
house that bears his name, made his 
only journey to the United States in 
that year. 


¥ Y¥ 


George Cormack, the retired Min- 
neapolis miller, who came eastward 
from his Montana ranch to be with 
Joseph Arthur, whom he knew as a 
boy and whom he has often visited in 
England, had his first lessons in flour 
making in the mill at Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, where Joseph Rank also was 
initiated into the craft. George says 
the great British miller was much the 
same sort of man—kindly, consid- 
erate, influential and resistlessly effi- 
cient—as James S. Bell, father of 
James F., the chairman of General 
Mills’ board. 


a 


Joseph Rank met James S. Bell on 
his American visit of 1902. He 
toured Minneapolis mills, as did his 
son Joseph Arthur on the present 
occasion. With him was his son 
James N., now president of the Rank 
company. Joseph was described in 
The Northwestern Miller of April 30, 
1902, as “one of England’s most im- 
portant millers,’ who, ‘while he is a 
comparatively young man, perhaps 
48 years of age, is at the head of a 
4,000-bb! flour mill, and also operates 
linseed and cottonseed mills.” Mr. 
Rank’s American visit of 1902 was 
ascribed to his interest in American 
cottonseed mills, some of which he 
inspected. 


¥ ¥ 


In some respects flour milling in 
Britain must be even more “ancient 
and honorable,” so far as technical 
progress is concerned, than the in- 
dustry in America is sometimes said 
to be. Joseph Arthur says there has 
been no change in the British flow 
system for nearly half a century. 
Mechanical refinements have taken 
place, of course, particularly in the 
packing and cleaning departments. 

Mr. Rank did not care to discuss— 
on the record—the British milling in- 
dustry’s “rationalization,”’ which is to 
say, control of productive capacity. 
There was too much politics in it, he 
thought. As for the wartime con- 
trols that have fed his country on 
bread made from high extraction 
flour, these, he felt sure, would be re- 
laxed in due course and the public 
would be able to exercise its former 
preference for white bread. He ex- 
pressed an interest in synthetic en- 
richment, but was mystified, as most 
Britishers seem always to be, over 
the why of milk in bread. 

¥ ¥ 

Rumors preceded Joseph Arthur 

Rank’s American visit, and followed 


By Carroll K. Michener 


him about. It was whispered that he 
was here to buy up a big American 
milling property, possibly even Gen- 
eral Mills! In Minneapolis, taxed 
with this interesting proposition, he 
remarked with his characteristical- 
ly faint smile that he probably was 
too late for that: a group of Russian 
flour mill engineers had been in Min- 
neapolis the day before his arrival. 


¥ ¥ 


Movies, of course, are the reason 
for Mr. Rank’s journey to America 
at this time. It is worth thinking 
about that this man, one of the 
wealthiest in the world, whose for- 
tune derives from the largest milling 
enterprise in Britain and from the 
oldest of all industries, should now 
interest himself chiefly in one of the 
youngest industries, in which already 
he is the most powerful factor in his 
own country and soon will be, he 
hopes, a rival for top place in all the 
world. J. Arthur’s father knew how 
to make millions in milling; is J. 
Arthur spending those millions on 
movies, or does he turn to the silver 
screen as a quicker and more certain 
way to make more millions in this 
generation? 


¥v ¥ 


If you didn’t know it without be- 
ing told, you’d have to conclude that 
Mr. Rank is a very important person- 
age, for he was being trailed on his 
American journey by a top flight 
editorial representative of Fortune. 
Draw your own conclusions as to 
what may be expected from this. 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVER 


Actually we didn’t intend this for 
a Pillsbury plug—were just going to 
filch the picture from the publicity 
file and let it stand as an example 
of our own enterprise in providing 
pretty pictures for the cover. But 
we can’t go through with that, after 





all, and must honestly explain that 
the picture’s first intent was to il- 
lustrate what might be done with 
Pillsbury Victory garden _ seeds, 
which were couponed this year (with 
a small monetary consideration) to 
thousands of Victory gardeners like 
those above who were willing to 
grow their own again as an impor- 
tant part of the national wartime job. 














VICTORY BREAD IN WORLD WAR 
I.—Bakers with a baking capacity of 
10 bbls of flour monthly were placed 
under license by proclamation of Nov. 
7, 1917. This was changed by a sup- 
plemental proclamation Dec. 10 to 
include all bakers with a capacity 
of 3 bbls per month. 

The rules affecting bakers, effec- 
tive Feb. 1, 1918, provided that they 
must immediately begin to use not 
less than 5% of substitutes in their 
bread and rolls, and not less than 
20% beginning Feb. 24, except that 
graham and whole wheat flour could 
be used without substitutes. In their 
use of wheat flour for all other prod- 
ucts they were limited to 70% of 
the amount that they had used the 
preceding year. Bakery products 
containing a prescribed percentage 
of substitutes could be advertised 
and sold under the term “Victory 
bread,” ‘Victory rolls,” etc. 

The use of shortening in bread 
and rolls was limited to vegetable 
shortening or compounds containing 
not more than 15% of animal fats, 
and the amount of shortening used 
was limited to 2 lbs for each 196 
lbs of flour. Sugar use was limited 
to 6 lbs for each 196 lbs of flour. 
Neither sugar nor shortening could 
be added during the process of bak- 
ing. Milk might be used as an in- 
gredient, but the baker was not per- 
mitted to charge more for his bread 
on account of the use of milk. Bread 
was limited to standard size loaves 
of 1 lb, 1% lbs, or even pound weights 
above. This rule, however, was 
amended Feb. 21, 1918, so as to al- 
low the baking of bread in loaves 
of three fourths of a pound each. On 
April 14, 1918, the bakers’ rules were 
still further amended so as to re- 
quire the use of 25% substitutes in 
bread and rolls, 15% in crackers and 
33144% to 6624% in other bakery 
products. 

@®e @ 


From behind a cupped hand bent 
to an inquisitive ear comes the whis- 
per that Chester Davis, St. Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank president and 


‘former big boy in War Food Admin- 


istration and Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, was offered the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Agriculture be- 
fore it went to Clinton P. Anderson. 
Last time he shook the dust of bu- 
reaucratic Washington from his feet 
Mr. Davis is said to have said he’d 
never go back. Anyway, the whis- 
per hath it, President Truman could 
not meet all the conditions or guar- 


antee all the safeguards upon which _ 


Mr. Davis insisted. 
@e°e@ 


. . . MRS. SARAH BURCH- 
NALL of the village of Holbreach 
in Lincolnshire, Eng., was surprised 
recently when high officials of the 
British Ministry of Food arranged 
a party in her honor and read to her 
a letter from Col. John Llewellyn, 
British minister of food. But those 
who know this 83-year-old woman 
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were not surprised. When transpor- 
tation was cut to almost nothing a, 
the British Isles prepared for an jn. 
vasion by the Nazi hordes, she be. 
gan doing her bit. She took over 4 
baker’s delivery route in a sparsely 
settled district where there were 79 
families to serve. Beginning 
break of dawn, for eight hours each 
day, summer and winter and in aj] 
sorts of weather, the wonderful olq 
lady kept going. To cries of 
“Speech!” after the minister’s letter 
was read, Mrs. Burchnall, beaming, 
made short and succinct reply. Saiq 
she: “If I only had a horse and cart 
I could deliver three times as lany 
loaves.” 





Subsidy Views 





(Continued from page 20.) 


rate was excessive. The facts are: 

The recovery for the mills was 
less than under earlier Cuban pro- 
grams, it was less than the ceiling 
allowed under government «¢ iling 
regulations; most flour going today 
to domestic trade, to government and 
to other foreign countries is |eing 
sold close to or at full ceilings. Flour 
sold under this program did no: net 
mills any more than flour sold at the 
same time to other export markets 
and, as a matter of fact, showed a 
lower return with relation to domes- 
tic business than such business re- 
flected in previous years. Thus there 
was no financial inducement for the 
mills to load up with Cuban orders 
any more than other types of busi- 
ness. 

Future Programs 


Three years of controlled flour sell- 
ing in Cuba in connection with the 
various sugar purchases has resulted 
in complete disruption of the flour 
business from the standpoint of both 
American miller and Cuban buyer. 
Experience has now convinced us 
that it is impossible to work out a 
program that will prove satisfactory 
and permit both buyers and sellers 
to have equal opportunity of doing 
an orderly business over a period of 
time. 

In the event programs for 1946 or 
thereafter are contemplated, we 
therefore ask: 

1.—That flour be divorced from any 
purchase of sugar. 

2.—That if Cuban sugar cannot be 
purchased without tying in flour, 
then the amount of money involved 
in the flour subsidy should be paid 
in the price of sugar and the sub- 
sidization left to the Cuban govern- 
ment. 

3.—If neither of the above can be 
done then the sugar purchase should 
be worked out on the basis of an 
amount of flour adequate to assure 
the Cuban people all of the flour 
that may be needed under whatever 
circumstances may exist. Current 
shipments suggest that the Cuban re- 
quirements are likely to run 2,500,000 
bags or more a year. 

The present and past difficulties 
have been due to inadequate amounts 
of flour being involved. They can 
be prevented only if the Cubans are 
asssured of being able to get ade- 
quate supplies. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Clark Yager 

W. P. Bomar 

J. E. Novak 

A. B. Sparboe 

L. C. Stair 

Henry H. Cate 

Wm. T. McArthur 

Monroe Wellerson 
For the Committee. 
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OPA PERMITS PRICE 
RISE IN TEXTILES 


Increase of 4% Authorized for Cer- 
tain Cottons May Extend to 
Sheetings and Osnaburgs 


New York, N. Y.—The way for an 
improved selling situation in cotton 
goods was cleared late last week 
when the Office of Price Administra- 
tion issued its Supplementary Order 
114, which authorized adjustable 
pricing on certain specified cotton 
textiles. Design of the order was to 
cover the wage increases being grant- 
ed throughout the South, and it al- 
lowed insertion of a clause in con- 
tracts providing for later adjust- 
ment in prices, but not exceeding a 
4% increase. 

Though most bag cottons were not 
included in the items listed, it is ex- 
pected that the general stimulation 
to the market here will extend to 
sheetings and osnaburgs. Print cloth 
was the chief bag textile that was 
covered in the order. Selling in this 
type of textile is now getting under 
way for the third quarter after houses 
had been withdrawn for more than 
six weeks. 

Bag men, however, may not be in 
a position to place their third quar- 
ter commitments until early in next 
month, as their self-assigned AA-2X 
rating is to be withdrawn and this 
priority granted them on application 
on Form 2842. This rating must first 
be authorized before the trade will 
be enabled to submit its orders. 

Conferences were held between bag 
industry leaders and Washington 
agency officials at the week end, and 
it was indicated that the allotments 
of cottons to individual manufactur- 
ers for the third quarter generally 
will be equitable. There remains, on 
the other hand, no guarantee that the 
gray cloth supplies will be fully avail- 
able. As a result of the uncertainty 
in obtaining the goods in a tight 
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market, it is probable that heavy 
pressure will be applied in the mar- 
ket here by bag concerns when their 
quotas are established and the pri- 
orities effective. 

In the meantime, cotton goods were 
practically unobtainable by bag man- 
ufacturers over the past week. Even 
the customary releases of staple 
goods for quick delivery were fewer 
than usual. The bag industry, con- 
sequently, has been unable as yet to 
cover its third position, which nor- 
mally would have been done at least 
a month ago. 

There was a flurry of activity 
through the Central Burlap Office 
here over the past week as bag 
houses applied for third quarter de- 
liveries against the War Production 
Board certificates. The allocation of 
186,000,000 yards for the three- 
month period was regarded satisfac- 
tory, particularly as the quantity of 
lightweights was 60% and heavy- 
weights 40%, which is the normal 
ratio desired by the industry. 

Burlap arrivals have continued ade- 
quate. There have been reports of 
shipments in Calcutta being tied up 
because of Pacific war demands on 
shipping, but feeling here is that this 
condition will prove to be tem- 
porary, as has proved the case in the 
past. 

Raw jute market here has con- 
tinued dormant. Importers report 
few inquiries from spinners, the mills 
preferring to draw against the DSC 
stockpile. 

The paper outlook for the bag 
trade continues unimproved, although 
arrangements have been completed 
for the shipment of Swedish wood 
pulp supplies. These are to come 
under all WPB conservation and al- 
location controls, as well as under 
OPA pricing regulations. When the 
arrivals enter the market, they are 
expected to constitute somewhat of 
an easing in the situation that has 
remained tight for a considerable 
period of time. 


——$$$ <> — - — + 


Western Canadian Millers Discuss 
Enrichment, Packaging at Convention 


Regina, Sask.—Enriched flour and 
the decimal system in flour packag- 
ing were among the subjects dis- 
cussed at the first annual conven- 
tion of the Western Millers Associa- 
tion held in Regina, Sask., May 30-31. 

The convention was opened by B. 
J. Allbright, Prince Albert, provision- 
al president, who spoke on the neces- 
sity for a vigorous and representa- 
tive association of the independent 
mills of Western Canada in postwar 
years. 

After a discussion of enrichment, 
the association went on record as fav- 
oring legislation which would allow 
“Enriched Flour” to be legally mar- 
keted in Canada; it was felt that 
this would meet with a better public 
reception than has “Canada Ap- 
proved” flour. 

A letter was received from the 
Ontario Millers Association asking 
the western group to support it and 
the Canadian National Millers As- 
sociation in efforts to have the 
decimal system adopted in flour pack- 
aging. The western association voted 
to support this move. 

_ George S. MacArthur, the associa- 
Uon’s representative on the govern- 
ment export committee for postwar 
exports, gave a report of his meet- 
ing with the committee. The con- 
vention delegates favored his pro- 
posal that postwar business be allo- 


cated to western mills on a basis of 
capacity. Some suggestions had been 
made that this business be based on 
exports for five years prior to the 
war and five years after the begin- 
ning of the war. This would leave 
most independent mills with very lit- 
tle to look forward to. . 

R. V. Biddulph, representative of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, London, 
told the millers that he had been 
asked by officials of the British Min- 
istry of Food to express to the small 
mills of Canada the ministry’s ap- 
preciation of the way these plants 
have produced flour. He also stated 
that the ministry officials were loud 
in their praise of the quality of the 
flour supplied. The meeting was in- 
formed that the small mills of the 
three prairie provinces of Canada 
had shipped 600,000 bbls of govern- 
ment regulation flour during the 
eight months from Aug. 1, 1944, to 
March 31, 1945. 

Norman MacEachern, Wetaskiwin, 
Alta., was named president of the 
association in the election of officers 
which was held by the group. Oth- 
er officers named were J. A. Van 
Humbeck, Strome, Alta., vice presi- 
dent, and P. P. Fisher, Rosthern, 
Sask., secretary-treasurer. Honorary 
presidents of the organization are 
Leo Bishop, Battleford, B. J. All- 
bright, Prince Albert, and B. P. Kent, 
Virden, Man. 


* 
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From fine wheat carefully se- 


lected, through modern mills 


expertly operated, these fine 


flours are produced with the 


care that makes them an asset 


for your business. 


* 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 





Bags For All Purposes 








& we ARE’ LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 














As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this ay or 4 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 
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RUSSIAN MILL ENGINEERS—tThe group of Russian flour mill engi- 
neers shown above is in this country on a tour of inspection, visiting 
the different milling centers for the government purchasing commission 


of the Soviet union. 


The men are, left to right, A. I. Kozin, V. N. Luky- 


anov, S. V. Khrennikov, A. R. Bebrov, I. V. Kascheev and Philip Babad. 
Mr. Babad is a citizen of this country and is accompanying the group as 


an interpreter. 


The picture was taken in Minneapolis. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Several out-of-town millers were 
recent visitors at the New York 
Produce Exchange. Among them 
were Charles Ritz, president of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, with William G. McLaughlin, 
eastern sales manager for the mill, 
on his way back to the mill after a 
trip to Montreal; R. D. Cobb, vice 
president and sales manager, W. J. 
Jennison Co., Minneapolis, with Da- 
vid Coleman, the mill’s New York 
representative, and Warren J. Arnold 
of the Reindollar Co., Taneytown, Md., 
and M. D. Robb from the same local- 
ity, the guests of J. A. MacNair of 
H. J. Greenbank & Co. 


Ross E. Anderson, president of the 
Colonial Baking Co., Little Rock, has 
been elected a member of the board 
of trustees of the Donaghey Foun- 
dation there. 


G. Cullen Thomas of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited at the office 
of the Millers National Federation 
in Chicago while on his way to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend a conference 
on bread and flour enrichment, June 
21, and also a regular meeting of 
the food and nutrition board of the 
National Research Council. 


Harry R. DeVore, H. W. DeVore & 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, gave a stag party 
on his return from a recent vacation 
and fishing trip to Rossport, Ont. 
The party was largely attended by 
members of the Toledo Board of 
Trade. 

* 

Oscar F. Greiner of Meyer & Grein- 
er, Chicago flour brokers, is away 
from Chicago on a short vacation. 

s 


M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant general sales manager for the 
southwestern division General Mills, 
Inc., has his son, Lt. Richard Sauer, 
as his guest. Lt. Sauer is stationed 
at Columbus, Ohio, and is training 
for pilot of a B-29 bomber. 

cd] 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation, has returned to Nashville, 
Tenn., from Washington, D. C., where 
he investigated the general situation 
with reference to the flour subsidy 





and price control. He attended a 
meeting of the American Small Busi- 
ness Association. He was elected a 
director of the organization. 

* 

William R. Heegaard, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who has been conferring with the 
company’s sales representatives in 
the Southeast and South, is expected 
home later in the week. 

ol 

Frank J. Allen, vice president of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has returned from a short va- 
cation at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

> 


L. V. Mika, southern sales director 
for Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
is visiting the trade in the central 
states. 

cd 

Fred W. Hagen, Standard Milling 
Co. representative in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was taken ill while traveling in Mary- 
land and is convalescing in a hospital 
at Cheverly, Md. 

* 


David D. Vaughan of Bemmels- 
Vaughan, is spending a few days this 
week at Mankato, Minn., visiting the 
Hubbard Milling Co. offices. 

* 


Lester Swanson, manager of durum 
sales for the King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, is calling on the trade 
in Cleveland. 

* 


John Pickerell, president of the 
Clyde (Kansas) Milling & Elev. Co; 
P. D. Hays, sales director for the 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., and M. C. Atherton, Bar- 
ry-Carter Milling Co., Lebanon, 
Tenn., visited the trade in Nashville 
last week. 

wy 


J. R. Hessey, sales promotion man- 
ager for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., is attending 
a sales personnel clinic at Swamp- 


scott, Mass. 
2 


G. S. Kennedy, vice president in 
charge of flour and feed operations 
for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
suffered a painful leg injury in a 
freakish accident last week. Work- 





men who were painting an iron door 
grill had set it against the inside 
of the garage door to dry. Unaware 
of this, Mr. Kennedy went to enter 
the garage and as the doors swung 
upward, the grill fell forward, inflict- 
ing a serious flesh injury on his leg. 


Charles S. Ragland, president of 
the C. B. Ragland Wholesale Grocery 
Co., Nashville, has been named gen- 
eral chairman of the Nashville Com- 
munity War Chest campaign to be 
held next fall. 


T. Marshall Holt, Philadelphia, vice 
president of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., and Walter Hill, Boston rep- 
resentative, visited the home office in 
Kansas City last week and attended 
the wheat field day ceremonies in 
Kansas City, June 16. 


Harrison G. Dickey, president of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., re- 
cently celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday. He has been with the com- 
pany for 56 years, and has served as 
president since 1933. 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, attended a meeting of 
the National Research Council in 
Washington, D. C., June 21. Leaders 
of various groups that have partici- 
pated in sponsoring the flour and 
bread enrichment legislation met to 
consider the future of the program. 


It was back to school for John S. 
Pillsbury, Sr., chairman of the board 
of directors, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., who 
accepted the invitation of Vice Adm. 
A. S. Carpenter, issued on behalf of 
James Forrestal, navy secretary, to 
attend a ‘‘navy” school in Chicago. 
For five days he maintained an hour- 
ly schedule of instruction from top 
ranking navy officials and officers 
lately returned from Pacific warfare. 
“We had to report at 6 a.m. for our 
day on the navy’s training aircraft 
carrier,” said Mr. Pillsbury, who add- 
ed that he felt freer to accept the 
invitation on account of its p.s. note, 
“No written examinations will be 
asked for.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fine Fighters 

One of the oldest volunteer fire 
departments in the state of Minne- 
sota, that of Wayzata, has many men 
prominent in the milling trade in its 
“second call’ fire fighters. These 
firemen are a group of Wayzata and 
Ferndale residents who go out to help 








“if called on and are on hand for the 


practice runs every first and third 
Monday night. James F. Bell, chair- 
man of the board of directors, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., is chief of the ‘“‘sec- 
ond calls’ and his helpers include: 
John Crosby, chairman of the board 
of directors, Washburn Crosby Co; 
Franklin M. Crosby, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc; Frank T. Heffel- 
finger, president, F. H. Peavey & 
Co; W. G. Hudson, vice president, 
Ry-Krisp Co; Phillip Little, Jr., vice 
president and treasurer, Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co; Sewall D. Andrews, 
vice president, Ry-Krisp Co., and 
Walter R. Barry, vice president, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA GOLF OUTING 

The Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia 
will hold a golf outing at the Lu Lu 
Temple Country Club on Wednes- 
day, July 11. 
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Grandpappy Zeller 


Washington, D. C.—Jean Zeller of 
the War Food Administration grain 
and cereal procurement division, jx 
back at his desk after a vacation jn 
Minnesota and bursting with pardon- 
able pride over a grandchild born jn 
Minneapolis during grandpappy’s ya- 
cation. 

According to Mr. Z., the young 
man is about the finest specimen ey- 
er produced and woe to any of his 
colleague grandfathers at WFA who 
dare suggest that they too have 
grandchildren worthy of considerg- 
tion. However, it is probably best to 
be tolerant of these grandfathers anq 
in this instance in bestowing our 
congratulations it is appropriate to 
extend congratulations to the young 
gentleman on his selection of a grand- 
father. 

We are so taken away by Mr, 
Zeller’s enthusiasm we have neglected 
to say that the newcomer has heen 
named Scott Edward Zeller, weigh- 
ing seven pounds at birth on May 21 
in Minneapolis. 





JOHN B. DE HAVEN, ALLIED 
MILLS PRESIDENT, DIES 


Chicago, Ill.—John B. De Haven, 
president of Allied Mills, Inc., died 
June 25 of a heart attack at a hos- 
pital in Highland Park, IIl., where 
he had been hospitalized for the past 
two weeks for a rest. He was 62 
years old. 

Mr. De Haven was one of the coun- 
try’s best known feed manufactur- 
ers, and had been with Allied Mills 
and its predecessors for 42 years. 
Since the death of H. G. Atwood four 
years ago he had been president of 





The Late John B. De Haven 


the firm. Prior to that time he was 
executive vice president. He served 
as chairman of the board of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation for three terms from June, 
1940, to June, 1943. 

Mr. De Haven is survived by his 
widow and a son who is with the 
armed forces in the South Pacific. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


REPRESENTS GOODLANDER 

Kansas City, Mo.—Thomas Bukaty 
has been employed by Goodlander 
Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kansas, a 
representative in southeastern Kan- 
sas and southwestern Missouri. Mr. 
Bukaty, who formerly was with Cud- 
ahy Packing Co., will handle the full 
line of Goodlander flour and feeds. 
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“DEATHS 


Mathias Schmitz, 84-year-old St. 
Paul, Minn., pioneer, died recently at 
his home there. Mr. Schmitz estab- 
lished the first bakers’ supply house 
west of the Mississippi and was ac- 
tively engaged in that business for 
more than 35 years. Four sons, all 
of whom have been in the bakery 











supply business, survive him. One 
son, Andrew, is in the business in 
st. Paui. Another son, Leo, is own- 
er of the Mid-West Bakers Supply 


Co.. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Harold L. Anderson, commercial 
agent at Minneapolis for the Boston 
& Maine railroad, died June 14, at 


elle Fourche, S. D., while on a busi- 
ness trip. He had suffered from a 
heart ailment for the past year. A 
veteran of World War I, burial on 
June 18 was at the Fort Snelling 
National Cemetery. Mr. Anderson 
was 49 years old, and is survived by 
his widow and a daughter. 


Everett A. Kloosterman, 60, who 
operated the Dutch Bakery at Beloit, 


Wis.. for several years until illness 
forced his retirement, died May 29. 
Before going to Beloit in 1922 to open 
Mother’s Bakery, he had operated a 
bakery in Adrian, Mich., with a 
brother, John. Survivors are his 
wife, a son, two daughters, sisters 


nd brothers. 


Harry Blanchard, for the past 20 
years with the Continental Baking 
Co., succumbed to a heart attack at 
his home in Bridgeport, Conn., on 
June 6. He was manager of the 
Bridgeport plant at the time of his 
death. He was 63 years old, and is 
survived by his widow and a daughter. 


Roy S. Landeraft, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the General Baking 
Co. plant in Wichita, Kansas, died at 


his home in Kansas City, Mo., June 
19 at the age of 70. Prior to his 
connection with the Wichita bakery, 
he had worked in Kansas City bak- 
eries for more than 30 years. 


‘rank J. Gignac, 
baking firm of 


partner in the 
Gignac & Gerry, 
Franklin, N. H., died recently at the 
age of 63. For many years Mr. 
Gignac was known as New Hamp- 


shire’s heaviest man, weighing 524 
lbs at one time when he played 


omedy roles in motion pictures. 


Shirley S. Ford, 59, president of the 
Northwestern National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Minneapolis, and a mem- 

r of the board of directors and the 
executive committee of General Mills, 
It died June 25 following a heart 


CK, 


Frank Deloye, 65, Green Bay, Wis., 
tor the past 15 years a sales repre- 
sentative for Big Jo Flour Mills, 
Wabasha, Minn., died May 27 fol- 
lowing a short illness. He was a na- 
tive of Belgium, coming to this coun- 
(ry at the age of six. 


M. R. Pritchard of J. I. Gates Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ohio, and secre- 
iry of the Columbus Master Bak- 
( Association, died recently in a 
hospital in that city following a 
major operation. Funeral services 
were held June 20. 


W. E. Glasgow, a cereal chemist 
or Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, died 
ot a heart attack June 22. He was 
00 years old. Funeral services were 
held June 25 in Minneapolis and 
durial was made at Owatonna, Minn, 
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William A. Meredig, 46, operating 
the Bay Home Bakery, Whitefish Bay, 
Wis., died at his home May 18 fol- 
lowing a brief illness. Survivors are 
his widow and one son, with the 7th 
Army in Germany. 


Daniel K. Bash, 46, operator of the 
Bash Seed Store in Indianapolis, Ind., 
died June 18. His family has been 
engaged in the seed business in In- 
diana for the past 89 years. 


Benjamin P. Bower, 78, Denver, 
who was manager of the Campbell- 
Sell Baking Co. there for many 
years, died recently following a pro- 
longed illness. 


Dennis C. Moore, 82, Montgomery, 
Ind., elevator owner, banker and land 
owner, died June 19, following an 
illness of six months’ duration. 


B. C. Simpson, Sr., one of the 
founders of the original Houston 
(Texas) Milling Co., died June 5 


after a brief illness. 

Harry Kinsey, 81, a retired grain 
merchant, died June 18 at his home 
in North Manchester, Ind. 


J. G. Maule, formerly a miller in 
Ohio, died June 16 in Oklahoma City 
at the age of 68. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWITCHING HEARINGS END 

Minneapolis, Minn.— The hearing 
on switching charges before exam- 
iners of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission ended 
in St. Paul June 21. The Minneapo- 
lis Traffic Association, on behalf of 
shippers here and in St. Paul and 
Duluth, protested against the levying 
of switching charges by certain 
northwestern carriers on line hauls 
to noncompetitive points, and the 
hearing lasted two weeks. The rec- 
ommended findings of the two ex- 
amining boards will probably not be 
made known before the fall. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Philadelphia, Pa. Edward W. 
Oescher, at present a director of the 
Philadelphia Association of Flour 
Distributors, had been elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Warehous- 
ing & Safe Deposit Co. Mr. Oescher 
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first became connected with the firm 
in 1910, and later was elected assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer. He 
was made vice president of the com- 
pany in 1943, and is also a director 
of the firm. Mr. Oéscher is widely 
known in the Philadelphia flour 
trade. In addition to being a direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Association 
of Flour Distributors, he was for- 
merly treasurer of the organization, 
and has been a delegate to conven- 
tions of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors. He is also a di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN J. NISSEN CO. BUYS 
WORCESTER, MASS., BAKERY 


Boston, Mass.—The Commonwealth 
Baking Co., large wholesale bakery 
in Worcester, has been purchased by 
the John J. Nissen Baking Co., which 
operates a large wholesale business 
in Portland, Maine, with another 
plant in Bangor. The Commonwealth 
bakery was opened in 1895 by Carl 
Arvidson and his late brother, Gustav 
Arvidson. 
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The following advertisement is appearing 


WHEAT GROWERS 


KANSAS... 


e As we have found Chiefkan and Redchief 
wheats undesirable for use in the manufac- 
ture of our flours, we must again refuse to 
accept these wheats at our buying stations 
during the harvest season. 


e From our surveys of this territory we have 
found ample quantities of the desirable vari- 
eties for all milling purposes. 


e As in previous years, it is our desire to fill 
our elevators with high quality baking wheats 
to maintain our flour qualities and produce 
flours satisfactory to the baker and family 


flour user. 


e After the harvest rush is over, to the ex- 
tent of our facilities and availability of trans- 
portation, we will then buy these undesirable 
types for shipping purposes. 


reek MILLING COMPANY 


T.H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


in the newspapers that serve The Walnut Creek Milling Co. wheat buying area. 
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HOST FOR WHEAT MEN—Host to the 600 persons who attended the 
meeting of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association in the ballroom 
of the Muehlebach Hotel in Kansas City June 16 was Paul Uhlmann, 
head of the Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City. From left to right in the 
picture above are Mr. Uhlmann, Richard S. Uhlmann, vice president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, and Jack A. Willis, vice president and gen- 
eral manager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. For many 
years Paul Uhlmann has invited the milling and grain industries to his 
farm near Kansas City for the annual field day, but this year rain forced 
the affair indoors. 


* * * 





WHEAT IMPROVEMENT SPONSORS—Two of the interior Kansas 
millers at the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association meeting in Kan- 
sas City June 16, who have helped sponsor the association since its be- 
ginning are Elmer W. Reed, (left) general manager, Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina, and C. C. Kelly, (right) president of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson. 


* * * 





PRINCIPAL SPEAKERS—tThe three principal speakers who appeared 
on the program of the wheat improvement association’s meeting in 
Kansas City June 16 are shown here after eating a cake presented to 
Lee Marshall whose birthday was the following day. The men, from 
left to right, are Mr. Marshall, Harvey J. Owens, consultant to the 
Army Quartermaster Depot, Chicago, Ill, and E. J. Murphy, chief of 
the grain products branch of the War Food Administration. Mr. Mar- 
shall and Mr. Owens are two of the three largest flour buyers in the 
world. The third is Frank Tully, who also attended the meeting. 
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Runaway Rye Futures Prices 
Reflected in Margin Increase 


Chicago, Ill.—Effective June 21, di- 
rectors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
increased the initial margin on rye 
futures transactions from 10c to 
20c bu. The maintenance margin 
and the margins on spreading trans- 
actions were increased from 6c to 
12c bu. 

Doubling of the margin require- 
ments is a reflection of the sensation- 
al advances in rye futures in recent 
weeks to the highest levels in 20 
years. Between June 1 and June 
21, rye futures advanced 15c bu. It 
was evident that a large portion of 
the trading public had become in- 
terested in the bull side of rye, due 
to the absence of price ceilings and 
because rye supplies are small in all 
positions. 

Market analysts point out that 
sharp market advances have a way 
of discounting conditions. Distillers 
may not be so anxious to use rye 
at the sharply higher prices as a 
substitute for the corn which has 
been denied them. Exports may be de- 
layed until new crop rye is available, 
in the opinion of some experts. The 
farm value of rye now is so attrac- 


tive that a greater portion of the 
crop may be harvested for grain 
than was suggested in the last gov- 
ernment report and consumer (pe. 
mand for rye is bound to be affecteq 
by the higher price, it is said. 

The effect of the higher Margin 
requirements on rye futures trades 
was a break of about 4@5c in prices 

Rye millers are having difficulty 
in securing adequate supplies of goog 
quality milling rye to cover their 
requirements. Little relief is ex. 
pected until new crop rye is mar. 
keted, which may be later than usual. 
due to the car shortage and weather 
conditions. The army and the Com. 
modity Credit Corp. were in the 
market last week for 240,000 sacks 
of rye flour. 

The amount of rye on farms as 
of June 1 was 4,112,000 bus, as com- 
pared with 6,363,000 on that date 
last year and the 10-year average of 
11,064,000 bus. The June 1 estimate 
of the new rye crop placed the prob- 
able outturn at 28,123,000 bus. 
which would be slightly larger than 
last year’s very short crop, but about 
one third less than the 10-year aver- 
age production of 41,434,000 bus. 





Army Starts Early on ‘‘Green Dot’’ 
Purchasing for August Shipment 


Army buying for August shipment 
began late last week with purchases 
in the Oklahoma and Texas areas, 
June 22, shifting to the Kansas City 
area, June 25, and the spring wheat 
sections on June 26. On June 27, the 
War Food Administration will accept 
offers for 10,360,000 lbs of Pacific 
export straight flour for Russian 
lend-lease account and on the fol- 
lowing day will buy 6,000,000 lbs of 
corn meal for Puerto Rico for equal 
monthly shipments during July, Au- 
gust and September. 

The purchases were “green dot” 
flour for European relief needs and 
although the volume was unstated it 
is thought to be as large as in the 
June and July shipment buying pe- 
riods. 

Army buying of flour for European 
relief is expected to be largely com- 
pleted with September shipments, 
according to present indications, with 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration taking 
over the major burden of European 


feeding in the final quarter of this 


year. 
Both the army and War Food Ad- 


ministration have been purchasing 
rye flour lately. 


Army buying last week amounted 
to around 36,000 sacks, presumably 
to be used for prisoner of war feed- 
ing. Rye flour was recently included 
in the dietary worked out for thes 
camps. 

The War Food Administration is 
reported to have secured 147,000 
sacks of 200,000 sought last week 


These purchasers ‘vere for delivery to 
the east coast and are believed to be 
destined for Belgium and Holland. 

The following participated: 

B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, 1,240,000 Ibs at $3.59 sack, 
f.o.b. mill. 

King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, 560,000 lbs at $3.52, f.ob 
Hastings, Minn. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., 9,400,000 Ibs at $3.353, f.o.b 
mill. 

Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour 
Mills, Inc., Troy, N. Y., 1,700,000 
Ibs at $3.80, f.o.b. mill. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., 1,800,000 lbs at $3.545, f.o.b 
mill. 


oS 


OPA Expected to Publish Maximum 
Price Schedule for Rye by Aug. 15 


With rye prices now considerably 
above parity the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is planning to establish 
ceiling prices for rye, which is the 
only major grain on which maximum 
prices have not yet been set. With- 
in recent weeks rye has sold above 
parity for the first time since the war 
began. 

With cash rye at Minneapolis 
nominally selling around $1.58%@ 
1.61% bu, the grain is substantially 
above the parity level, which is cal- 
culated at about $1.25 on the: farm. 
On this basis a new ceiling based on 
parity presumably ‘would involve a 


cut-back of prices substantially be- 
low the current level, possibly by 
more than 15c. OPA has given no 
indication as to what the ceiling lev- 
el would be. 

It is indicated that notice will bé 
given of intention to impose the ceil- 
ings well in advance of winter ryé 
crop- planting this year. The price 
stabilization act requires that 1 
days’ notice be given of establish 
ment of ceilings on annual crops 0 
of lowering of those ceilings. The 
price action wili-be made public some 
time before Aug. 15, OPA officials 
said. 
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RUSSIA TO REBUILD 
ITS WRECKED MILLS 


Group of Flour Mill Engineers Now 
in This Country on Buy- 
ing Mission 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Reconstruc- 
tion of flour mills in the war-rav- 
aged area of Russia will be carried 
on at a rapid pace, members of a 
government purchasing commission 
of the Soviet Union said during their 
visit to Minneapolis. 

A. R. Bobrov, a milling engineer 
who is chairman of the group of five 
engineers, estimated that approxi- 
mately 200 mills had been destroyed 
by the German armies in their in- 
vasion of Russia. He said that plans 
have been made for the construc- 
tion of 20 flour mills “within the 
near future” in the Ukraine, and 
that ultimately a sufficient number 
of mills will be built to provide ade- 
capacity for Russia’s flour 
needs. The mills now being planned 
for will have a daily capacity of 300 
tons or 6,000 sacks each. 

The group now making an inspec- 
tion tour of milling centers in this 
country includes Mr. Bobrov, I. P. 
Kascheev, V. N. Lukyanov, S. V. 
Khrennikov, A. I. Kozin and Philip 
3abad. All of the men, with the 
exception of Mr. Babad, are gradu- 
ates of the Russian Science Insti- 
tute and are milling engineers. Mr. 
Babad, a Russian by birth, is a citi- 
zen of this country and is conduct- 
ing the group on the tour, acting 
as interpreter. 

The men indicated that American 
flour mill machinery and equipment 
will be purchased for the new mills. 
They were taken on inspection trips 
in Buffalo, N. Y., mills before com- 
ing to Minneapolis. From Minne- 
apolis they plan to go to Kansas 
City for an inspection tour of that 
milling center, and then to Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to meet with officials of 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Mr. Bobrov said that Russian flour 
mills produce grades of flour compar- 
able to the grades produced in mills 
in this country. The extraction rate 
in Russian mills, he said, is approxi- 
mately 80%, a rate made necessary 
by the shortage of milling capacity. 

Russia maintains at least three vo- 
cational training and research schools 
for the milling industry, Mr. Bobrov 
said. The operative millers have an 
organization similar to the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers which holds 
meetings for the purpose of exchang- 
ing information on_ technological 
problems. 


quate 


Harvest Rush Brings 
Boxcar Concern 
Despite ODT Promises 


Kansas City, Mo.—Concern about 
the boxear shortage in the South- 
West increases as harvest moves into 
the big producing area, but the rail- 
roads have assured the grain trade 
there are aS many cars available 
this year as last when the movement 
actually exceeded the capacity of 
elevators to - unload. 

Checking with Colonel J. Mon- 
roe Johnson of the Office of Defense 
'ransportation, Gunnard A. Johnson, 
permit agent for the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, received the reply 
that “western roads, including those 
in the Southwest; have substantially 
more cars on line than last ‘year. 
Prospects are this season’s crops will 
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WHEAT FIELD DAY—The annual field day of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, held at the 
Paul Uhlmann farm near Kansas City, was forced in- 
doors June 16 because of rain. The pictures above, taken 
at the meeting in the Muehlebach Hotel ballroom, show 
a few of the 600 persons who attended the meeting. 

Flour, milk and bread are represented in the upper 


left picture. 


army “flour buyer.” 


ories to talk about. 
Left center picture: 


From left to right, are Marshall Holt, 
Philadelphia, Pa., vice president of Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co; William Clifford, Kansas City regional manager 
for Continental Baking Co; S. A. Martin, Martin Dairy 
Products Co., and William Stoneman, Jr., The Paniplus 
Co., Kansas City. The lively reunion shown in the pic- 
ture in the upper right is between William R. Duerr, 
vice president and general manager of Kansas Flour 
Mills Company, Kansas City, and Harvey J. Owens, the 
The men were associated with 
“KFM” for many years, and had many pleasant mem- 


In front of the map of Kansas 





sas City. 
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are H. A. Praeger, Claflin, Kansas, chairman of the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture, and Grover Simpson of 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co. 
men long have been interested in Kansas wheat. 

The right center picture shows a group of Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Corp. representatives. 
right, are R. W. Goodell, president, Minneapolis; Harold 
P. Bell, southern sales manager, and Ellis D. English, 
general sales manager of Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 


Old friends, these two 


From left to 


The lower left picture shows E. P. Mitchell, (left) 
president of Flour Mills of America, Inc., and J. A. Willis, 
general manager for Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. The 
men in the lower right picture are Jess B. Smith (left), 
president of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
and Gordon B. Wood, vice president and general man- 
ager for Midland Flour Milling Co. 
ter of ceremonies at the meeting. 


Mr. Smith was mas- 
Mr. Wood came to 


the event despite the handicap of recuperating from a 


fractured leg which he sustained about two months ago. 





be handled 
year’s.” 

Despite this assurance, grain men 
and millers still are apprehensive 
and expect at least many local short- 
ages to develop. 


equally well as_ last 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SALINA EXCHANGE OFFICERS 

Salina, Kansas. — At the annual 
meeting of the Salina Board of Trade 
held June 12, 1945, the following were 
elected as officers: president, R. W. 


McGeary; vice president, J. J. Owens, 
and directors, Ed Morgenstern, Roy 
M. Faith, B. K. Smoot, B. Lynch 
and E. C. Wyatt. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGES MADE IN TEXT 
OF ALABAMA PACKAGE ACT 


Chicago, Ill—Changes were made 
in the text of the Alabama uniform 
flour and meal package act, after 
its passage by the Senate, to bring 
the measure into conformity with 








the uniform act passed in other 
states, the Millers National Federa- 
tion has been informed. 

The changes that were made in- 
clude the addition of a provision to 
permit the use of any size sack above 
100 lbs on shipments to bakers and 
blenders; and the exemption of small 
cartons from the package size limi- 
tations. 

Should the Alabama legislature 
pass the measure, it will be the 
thirty-third state to have adopted 
the uniform law. 
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awaiting a more settled condition to make but mills are running 10 days to 





MARKETS 


the ceiling price. tions continued steady, near ceilings, 
Quotations June 23: soft winter wheat tations June 23: spring high gluten 
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r so ; : . 2 twr 
their bookings. Prices are 5@10c under weeks behind in schedules. Mill quota. 





(Quo 


$2 ¢ 
3.9 


Standard 





oO 


o. 


patent $3.98, cake flour $4.58, straight $3.74, @3.97, short patent $3.82@3.87, 

family short patent $4.29, straight and patent $3.72@3.77, first clear $3.42@ 

95% $4.29, first clear $3.32@38.75; hard southwestern short patent 82@3.87, s 
ard patent $3.72@3.77; Texas x 


wheat bakers patent $3.44, family patent 




















U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Flour sales are light for 
of the Southwest, but most of them 
pate a heavy inquiry before the June 
subsidy expires. Most millers assume that 
the subsidy will be lowered for July, and 
with that in mind buyers probably will be 
in the market. Sales reached 34% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 31% the previous 
week and 93% a year ago, 





Most sales made went to government 


agencies. Regular trade is watching the 
wheat market which is softening on re- 
ports of another big crop. Uncertainty 


about the possible government support pro- 
gram for next crop year makes it difficult 
to place too much dependence upon the 
crop as a market influence. 

Clear flour continues firm with much of 
it again going to the feed industry as in- 
gredients become harder to get. Despite 
a declining wheat market, quotations re- 
main about unchanged as the spot values 
for milling wheat cling to ceiling levels. 

Quotations June 23: established brands of 
family flour $4.15@4.35, bakers short pat- 
ent $3.30@3.40, standard patent $3.254@ 
straight grade 5@3.30, first clears 
2.8543, second clear 50@ 2.65, low 
$2.40 @ 2.50. 

Three mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 6 fair, 8 quiet, 4 slow and 6 dull 
















Oklahoma City: Considerable activity de- 
veloped in the flour market last week, 
with sales averaging 110%, as compared 
with 80% the previous week and 95% a 
year ago. Bakers took 70% of bookings 
and the family trade 0%. Operations 
averaged 79%, compared with 86% the 
previous week and 85% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged. Quotations, sacks, de- 
livered Oklahoma points June 23 
wheat short patent flour $4@4.50; 
wheat short patent $4@4.50, standard ps 
ent $3.60@4, bakers short patent $3.67, 
bakers standard $3.62 











Omaha: Flour sales were perhaps a bit 
under last week and the same week a 
year ago, but the differential is negligible 
and regarded as within the normal range 
of fluctuation for this time of year 

The result is that the market virtually 
is the same as it has been since the re- 
cent price increase, With prices at ceilings 
and subsidy Clarification an _ issue there 
is little booking ahead, with most quar- 
ters content to operate in rans of pres 
ent needs. Production continues’ virtually 
at capacity. 

Quotations June 23: family short patent 
5, standard patents $3.65, bakers short 
patents 41, high protein clears $3.31, 
fancy clears $2.88, low grade clears $2. 


Wichita: Mills were operating 100% at 





















Wichita last week Labor was not plenti 
ful, but was enough to keep the mills 
running and the flour moving. Mills are 


receiving new wheat, but none was ready 
to report on experiments, because the grain 
brought in is not representative of what 
the Kansas wheat will be. Millers are 
behind on shipping directions. 
Hutchinson: While interest showed signs 
of awakening and bookings were greater, 
flour business was unseasonably light last 


week. Inquiry from larger bakers was 
unproductive, but some small lots of smaller 
bakers were closed. Buyers are beginning 


to sense that the combination of prospec 
tive lower subsidies, government buying and 
the car shortage makes a more favorable 
market unlikely. Shipping directions were 
too much for limited crews, even with 
seven-day schedules. 





Salina: Demand for flour is slow, with 
buyers apparently awaiting new crop de 
velopments. Shipping directions are quite 
satisfactory. 

Texas: buyers nor mills were 
very aggre 
during the past week, although an active 





in making flour bookings 


$3.57@3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, $3.82@3.87, standard patent 
first clear $2.85@3.38; spring wheat patent, winter patent $ 3.90, straights 
straight and 95% $3.44. @ 3. clears § 5. 
Toledo: The car situation last week be- : i pat ral A more settled feeli; 
oj ie aie . eee P : came the tightest ever, with some mills developed in the flour market, wit 
are sold up for the next month or more, offering quite freely, but there ary 


round lots. Sales averaged around 40 te 
50% of capacity, mostly bakery flour. Run- 


indications of price cutting in view 


and are not concerned about new bookings. 
strength of cash wheat. Demand i 


Millers appear to be more concerned about 





































































a, time Bone nee at ext, Prices getting cleaned up on past sales. It is and limited. jakers are more cor 
g about unchanged. Quotations June 23: : ; i" > bakers are closing their with impending cuts in their oper 
family flour extra high patent $3.90@4.15, reported that some bakers are closing th ‘ due to the itical rar nin 
ek catene 5@s90 GaN” halcute shops on account of the shortage of sugar ‘ -O ue critical sugar, Shortenir 
t tent $3.6 90, F Kc ° and shortening. egg situation than with acquiring ax 
ceiling 3.37@ 3.60, first clears, enriched al supplies of wheat flour Bookit 
.15@3.2 delivered TCP. Cleveland: Very little flour was put on restricted to a Pate Ani ita H 
. the bool last week. The trade seems hiptreai are re ; +t > |{ its 
THE NORTHWEST to be protected for the next 60 days. Many ae Pats bg: ies: hig ee 
Minneapolis: As usual, when mills are of the small bakers intend to close for at esccp agge  m | tales week eae i 
not doing a capacity business, regardless least one week and some are closing for be put through befor . the a 
of bookings, they report the market as two weeks. Flour has been offered more month it anricipation od somathie 
quiet. The larger buyers apparently have freely at 10c under ceiling prices, Family tions in ee aa baiils j 
been led to believe that when the South- flour demand continues at a brisk rate due : a 
western crop began moving, new buying to the scarcity of baked goods, which will a econe woe st: apeing mbeat 
would be possible at perhaps 15c  un- continue for some time. Semolina flour is patent dad standard pereny set; 
dae ec eating: itn tha President being apportioned to the trade at ceiling spring clear »@ 3.60; hard winter 
has not yet signed the subsidy bill, and prices. pads ’ . be ne “a 
there is still some doubt as to the pro- Quotations June spring first patent a pig lng 45 
tein content of new hard winter wheat, $3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, first Pittsburgh; While a rather opt 
buying has been on the light side. South- clear $3.30@3.50; hard winter short patent feeling developed in flour circles her, 
western millers, it is said, have not been $3.60@3. first clear $3.30@3.40; soft win- the subsidy bill passed both house 
pressing for business, and spring wheat ter short patent $4.40@4.65, straight $3.60 had been no marked improvement 
millers are holding for ceilings, so buyers 3.80, first clear $3.10@3.40. volume up to the close of the week 
are beginning to show a little more interes Kansas wheat is reported to have 
The army, it is understood, will be in EASTERN STATES fairly la volume to bakers it 
the market ain this week, and millers Buffalo: Sales of flour are light as buy Virginia and Ohio Tri-State areas th 
here are confident that before the week ers, generally speaking, are comfortably The majority of bakers are sufi 
is over, there will be a revival of buying booked for the present and there is noth- booked to await new crop devel 
by bread bakers. The acute shortage in ing in the news to excite or force sales before placing new flour orders. 1 
shortening, however, is expected to shut off beyond the routine requirements. Here and dertone on flour remains firm, with 
the demand from carlot and small Le.l. there, some large sales are made and these showing no important change W 
bakers, many of whom are being forced are expected to increase, due to the heavy few exceptions, family flour sales ar 
to close their shops for two to four weeks. shipping directions and the continued sub- but there is persistent inquiry for 
Sales by spring wheat mills last week stantial consumer demand which is tak- tions. Mills still show no great 
aggregated 58% of capacity, compared with ing up the slack. Clears are strong and to sell. _ Clears for mixes in millfee 
73% a week earlier, and 70% a year ago. in good demand. The week as a whole priced firmly to jobbers. Cake flou 
Quotations June 2 established brands was a satisfactory one from the millers’ are small, because of shortages it 
family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- point of view, even though it was not making materials Flour shipmen 
ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short pat- spectacular. holding up well Train and tru 
ent $3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent Quotations June 23, cottons: spring first @rles of flours are improving 
$3.34, faney clear $3.24@3.34, first clear $3.80, standard patent 70, first Quotations June 23: hard winter 
$3@3.10, second $2.70@ 2.90, whole hard winter short patent $3.80, short patent $3.77 80, straight 
wheat 30@ 3.54 95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft win 3.70, high gluten $: first cleat 






ter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. spring baker short patent $3 





Interior mills, including Duluth: Inquiry tandard $3.65 3.70 lute 
was scattered and unimportant last week, New York: Scattered sales are generally TT eae Te aaa Pi iat 
resulting in minor bookings. Shipping di- reported through the trade In spite of the Ete ike AGil $4 104.57. md a 
rections were fairly good No let-up is disinterest of many mills in pushing: for wade 62 00 ECs pe ht 3h y 
evident, however, in demand for feed, lo- business, buyers show an interest in fill-in $3.70 Posie fl iy { 107 1.71 ; 
cally and for shipment. Mills could readily orders that accumulates into a moderate pe eee aay ee afieaah 
sell their output many times over, volume for the market. However, with no THE SOUTH 


particular incentive to purchase and the 


specter of the first of the month subsidy New Orleans: The flour market 


THE CENTRAL WES 
















































Chicago: No general demand for flour ain approaching, there is little zest to here suying is scattered and whet 
Was evident last week, but some mill agents market and transactions remain large- ed only Some nice lots went for 
and brokers reported increased business routine and divided among spring high days, however, The boxcar situat 
and a few round lot. sales. Buying, -on glutens, when mills offer them, spring and is critical here, but the flour su 
the whole, was confined to the usual small- Kansas standard patents, and some Kan- ample ; itions June 23: sprit 
lot business Most buyers still are holding sas short patents Clears from all sections, 7s OV a3./0, spring standard patent 
off for some recession in prices, but most and Soft winters, continue scarce, and brok- 3.35; hard winter shor $3.35 @ 3 
mills are holding their quotations close ers report that some inquiries on these winter i $3.40 @ 3.50 
to or at the ceiling. Shipping directions cannot be filled This is particularly true Nashville: New sales wee] 
continue fairly active Family flour busi on orders for export which by reason of and continue almost entirely o the 
ness showed a slight improvement last short crops in several countries, are of grades for spot or reasonably prom 
week, although buying was not general. sizeable volume. Pacific coast flours con ment, with no bookings for future 
Sales were more numerous and deliveries tinue available, but scarcities in short ery being reported Local and near 
were fairly good Quotations June 3 ening and sugar curtail their current usa are running on full schedule on ar 
spring top patent $3.50@3.57, standard bility. Shipping directions have provided domestic ales Frequent rair 
ent $3.40@3.47, first 3.10@ 3.41, ample stocks not. only for the present out Tennessee have delayed plan 
ond clear $ family 51; hard win- but into the near future. some crops and have held up thre 
ter short patent $3 95% patent Quotations June 23: spring high glutens wheat \ few days of warm, dry 
$3.40@ 3.47, first cle 3.09; soft win- $3.95, standard patents $3.65@3.75, clears Should enable the farmers to. get 
ter short patent $3.45 standard pat $3.504 3.60; southwestern short patent $3.80 work done ind this would incre 
ent $3.26@ 4.06, first $2.75 @ 3.16. a3.85, standard patents $3.65@3.75 clears to some extent. However, general 

St, Louis: Mills found very little interest $3.25@3.45; soft winter straights, Penn to-mouth buying is expected throu 
among flour buyers last week. New book- sylvania $3.55@3.60, Pecific coast $3.58 summer months. Shipments to m«¢ 
ings were rather light Sales made were a@ 3.68. jobbers and wholesalers in the Sout 
for small parcels for nearby shipment to Boston: New flour’ business continues Southeast range from slow to fairl 
the baker and family trade, also to blend slow, with nothing marketwise to induce Shortage of help has held up pre 
ers The trade is showing a _ disposition the trade to book further ahead. The pres- In some instances and made it im 
to await a more settled condition before ent inclination of buyers is to await the to get flour out on schedule. Flour 
taking on new crop flour. Furthermore, effect of new crop movement rather than ®re unchanged 
mills are not anxious to make sales at trade on the basis of present prices. Mill Quotations June soft whe 
this time, due to present conditions and agents, however, expect the usual volume flour $4.59; cake flour, not over 
uncertainties Clears are very strong and of month-end replacement business. There $3.92; cake flour, .41% or mort 
in good demand. Offerings are very light are very few in the trade who do not short patent family flour $5@ 5.10 
and prices are sharply higher. Jobbers have flour on the books for at least 60 patent $4.8545, straight $4.60@4.8 
report mills continue to hold back on of- days and, in view of expected reduction in $4.15 @4.45, 
ferings Trade bookings are very light, volume, due to sharp cuts in rationed raw PACIFIC COAST 
consisting of small lots to take care of ,materials, they feel that present holdings Portland: Mill are booking - 
immediate requirements. Old contracts are are sufficient Commitments during the crop flour with bakers and wholesal 
being taken out freely Sugar and short past week were only in minimum carlots outside of these bookings, they 
ening till are scarce. for fill-in requirements Dullness extend actively seeking new business TI 

Central states mills report that buyers ed to both bakery and family types. Ship- booked for weeks ahead on all t 
are only purchasing for their present use, ping instructions are coming in steadily, government flour orders and _ suffic 














A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 














Week-end flour quotations, per sack 














Chicago 
Spring first patent ......... 3.50@ 3.57 
Spring standard patent 3.40@ 3.47 
Sypris GESt CIOMF «nc csrccocs 3.10@ 3.41 
Hard winter short patent 57 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.47 
Hard winter first clear 3.09 
Soft winter short patent.... 4.3 
Soft winter straight ...... : 4.06 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... 
Soft winter first clear ...... -75@ 3.16 
ee SO Og & be bdo 6:0% Bit 25@ 4. 
errs 9@ 3.10 





Semolina, No. 1 65@ 


Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent .... $... ° 
Soft winter straight ....@.... .. 
rere SUCCUSOCe been ose 





(cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 




















Minneapolis Kansas City Buffalo _ New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNa 
$...-@ 3.44 Pre. Fee $ $...-@ 3.80 f¢ . @ 3.95 Bitte ct bares ms @ 3.83 $3.82@ 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 re 
sexta ..@ @ 3.70 3. @ 3. 3.80 
008 3.10 . a J a 5D a 3 50 
a 3.40 a a @ 3 3.70 
@ 3.35 @ a a 3 a 
“a 3.00 a a a 3.30@ 3.40 
i i a a — 4.40@ 4.65 
a a a a 3.404 3 3.60@ 3.80 1. 
DW .- . ~e-fl Weoeess a a a ee a 
+i @oun. ere fea 3. -@ 3.10 a a a6 3.55@ 3.65 3.10@ 3.40 4.15 
137@ 4.47 7) TLE -@ 4.76 cece 6.89 «on @ 4.60 P< NS “a 
3.77@ 3.47 Sa weleees ~»+-@ 4.26 Seas 20 er eee err Fer Toe ST oor a 
2 ee ee ..+@ 3.99 ....@ 3.98 ee eee “ee Sie Ak ae a 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Wi! 
DORMER secccoes SecccMecer cose @ecee Spring top patent{..$....@ 5.05 $5.20@.... Spring export§ ........ $10.75 
Montana . Terr) Ltr 600 cs Spring second patent§ 4.40@ 4.30 1.60@ 4.80 Ontario winter straightt 5.50 





Spring first clearf.... ....@.... @. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb 


§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 
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acity is assured to keep them going. Mills _ Oklahoma City: A good demand continues 
to two 22 more interested in keeping their old for the inadequate supplies. Quotations, 
quota. e omers satisfied, without looking for burlaps, carloads for southern deliveries: 
Ss. Quo ll Shipments are being made this bran, mill run and shorts $1.95 cwt; for 














nN $3.9 cat on private bookings to the Philip- northern deliveries: $1.90. 
é nd ms P sug v rer > 3j Ss. , , 
tandard pines plus the us ual government business Ciaiiiad. Deeavid ‘conithuen Sxcellent,.\with 
13.48 Quotations on June 23: all Montana -60, the supply fair to good. Prices are at ceil- 
» Stand high gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers q ing. Quotations: $36.50 ton. 
t a topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry 


$3.08, fancy hard wheat clears Wichita; Millers see no chance of catch- 





bluestem 




























































































































































S $3.65 anes Le a wis 100% $3.30, graham $3, ing up with demand for millfeeds for 
$3.0", a months to come, as orders arrive fester 
racked wheat %»- than the feed can be produced, Quotations 
b . full Kansas City and Wichita ceiling basis. 
it th: a 
1 = 7 Hutchinson: Millfeed demand is broad Vv Vv v 
re ‘ CANADIAN MARKETS and well beyond volume of offerings. The 
tI P Z gg gall A re Rc Mle ba Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
neerng = : * and gray shorts $36.50@37.50, Kansas City $1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
ration ein aaa” An ome Hour  Pesis. will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
an : in produce up to the end of August Salina: Demand is excellent, with prices Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
; , n booked. The British ministry of steady and Sigg gris below trade 
: ; large quantities on order. In- requirements. jran and shorts continue 
q tbout flour for shipment in Sep- to sell at ceilings, v v Vv 
tel have been coming in, % so far the Fort Worth: No shorts are offered. Bran 
\ Board has not permitted acceptance is less plentiful and bookings are being 
be t e orders. The British buying agen- made ae far as a year ahead inseam HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
, ready to place this business as soon are unchanged Quotations, ceiling, a a J 
4 possible to do so, UNRRA was lots: wheat bran and grey shorts § > i ela a ‘ 
market again during the week, but sacked, delivered TCP, in mixed cars WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER. WE 
of that no new export business ton higher coast preferred. Any size mill. Full par- 
ie, Domestic trade goes on steadily, ae NUTRITIONIST ticulays in first letter. Address 7360, The 
tle hange from week to week. Poledo; Ceiling levels continue for all = Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
4 ns June 23: top patents $5.05 bbl, kinds of millfeed—$42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, = eo z a 2 aa oon 
Sdn nakers $4.20, in 98's cotton, With demand in excess of the supply. Mans CHEMIST WHEAT BUYER OR GRAIN DEPART- 
1 cars, track, Toronto-Montreal etn much of their pro- ene 3 yen es hy hoe Rhee Aor 
ductio ry “ue i > sence o avi gre ’ i ( 4 years ’ g »é 
add 10c extra where cartage Is able ln Til k in the absence f avail Progressive southern feed manufactur- for milling purposes, lotting, storage and 
For export, government regula- . er, laboratory equipped, has vacancy making up mill mixes. Will go ahy- 
10.75 per 280 Ibs fa win Cleveland: Demand for feed never was for college trained nutritionist capable where Address 7374, The Northwestern 
July-August seaboard. reater and it simply is impossible to come of formulating efficient feeds by appli- Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
: vinter wheat flour market is un anywhere near supplying the demand. Quo- cation of modern research on nutri- S : 
f i There is a rumor to the effect tations pring bran hard winter bran, tional requirements. Should be able to MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE—FORMER- 
ban is to be placed on all further standard middlings, flour middlings and red judge new products, conduct some ex- ly in charge of 600-sack Minnesota mill 
iles of old-crop flour, but confirma- dog, all $42.99 ton, ceiling prices, periments and give guidance to farm and now ready for similar position or as 
lacking. In any event wheat is so Buffalo: Demand for millfecds ia as ve service department. Plant specializes assistant manager larger mill, Familiar 
that few mills are in a position to sistent and widespread as during the al in poultry and dairy feeds. Give full with wheat buying, traffic, credits and 
iny export business. Domestic buy gions week ane ottaringe ci aaa ee background and qualifications and sal- all phaseés_ of mill operation. Will be 
nnot get all the supplies they need. light. Srnduction entniie ne eae tA ary desired. Will be kept confidential. interested in any section, Address 7353, 
re unchanged. Quotations June proportions but not in quant ey ie J. T. Gibbons, Inc., P. O. Box 284, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
ntario winters straight $5.50 bbl in fa : & quan ities sufficient New Orleans 9, La. Minn. 
ind cottons, Montreal freights; for o supply the trade. The only requisite 
See bes ‘ seap tanaits to consummate a sale is to have the mill- ASSISTANT OR DIVISION SALES MAN- 
$6.25 bbl, in cotton bags, Ca +e feed, Trend is firm. Quotations: all vari- ager Experienced family and bakery 
—_ eee ee eae eties $41.55 straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo flour with demonstrated” sales’ ability; 
grain is scarce at milling points Boston: Supplies are scarce, while no BROKER WANTED ody qualified nando —e — 
not likely that much of the old let-up in the heavy demand is noted. Mill Brokerage connection open with spring able Sita: aupemumicn cammbiins Sep 
vy remains on farms. This wheat a does not permit supplies for wheat mill now enjoying established ae a A ak Address 7: 2, The SRN 
BO Uned TATSRly FOr S860) (LEE Col ee SOR TVOEEES, SEOewe 1k Sie business throughout Eastern Ohio and western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
the price Quotations June 23 way, and continues to be absorbed by prior “ Fs vet ’ oe N 
1, Montreal freights, which is equiva- commitments. Limited quantities of coarse Pennsylvania in Pittsburgh area. Ad- Kansas City 6, Mo. 
1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, grains are available, but corn is virtually dress 7385, The Northwestern Miller, 
e to freights unobtainable. Standard bran, midds., mixed Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Sree ; feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian hi E 
i t week was gt gg a oi eee og ee is =. while WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 500- et v Shit 
> TO 200 RIE, SOle Sar Cn . ; ie th oS ADOrKGL 68) Rem bbl mill, making mostly family flow: FOR SALE—TWO NO. 4 ALLIS CENTRI- 
Domestic trade, however, continued is ceilings readily obtainable, tandard Kansas wheat. Address 7332. The North fugal Reels Good condition 50 each, 
rd ale, and mills still are oper- ran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. f.o.b. Denver. Omar, Inec., P.O. Box 507, 
ipacity on old orders Supplies ter, std midds., flour and red dog, all : Denver, Colo 
vil freely Quotations June 23 $44.84 45.34 ton 2 
ent springs for delivery between Pittsburgh: Every type of millfeed, with THE STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 
liam and the British Columbia the exception of Canadian oats, continues has a real opportunity for a _ topnotch MACHINERY WANTED { 
: $5.20, cottons; second patents, almost impossible to obtain. Scant amounts proven fiour salesman. Contact The , 
ond patents to bakers, $4.60 of standard middlings, red dog and bran Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- v 
Vancouver: Flour trading activity in thi are available at ceilings of $44.85. De iiaascichbicdes icon lal WANTED — 4x22 N & M SQ. SIFTER, 
ontinues along quiet, routine mand urgent, with the supply down to rock clothed rood ondition Address 7381, 
The export market continues very bottom Buyers hold to the view that WANTED — ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2 
nd so far there have been no new rop may rectify the situation in a ent for grain elevator, preferably 35. to Minn 
ort of export clearances from few months, 15 years of age Excellent chance for 
the near future. Nashville: The demand for millfeed_ is advancement Good pay. Mt. Clare Ele WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
however, the possibility that heavy in spite of fairly good pastures vator Co Inc., 308 Chamber of Com Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
mmer months will see some flour Offerings are light and some dealers in- merce Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
er local docks for the Pacific area. dicate it is practically impossible to secure Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
nited States army supply services either bran or shorts which, when quoted, WANTED—COMPTROLLER. THIS IS AN 
ported making plans pig ecg ove! are at the ceilings of $43.30@ 44.30 ton, excellent Mgr -Sesege stn for a competent 
the shipping facilities here to re- f.o.b. Nashville. experienced man familiar with all phases rm r: * ‘ 
ngestion at ports down the coast * ane ‘ of flour mill accounting and cost con The W illiams Bros. Co. 
th hould mean the movement of a Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds trol The man we want should come ee > 2 
nnage of supplies including flour. 700-00 ton. well recommended and must have a Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
business outside of government or- Ogden: Millfeed trade tightened during background of accurate handling of gov Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
orecast for some time here, due the past week, with plants booked through ernment regulations, a well as a com All our wheat is grown on “Western 
continued scarcity of ships. In July and demand increasing. Insufficient plete knowledge of upervising the han Reserve ‘and bourht from the grow- 
e of the tonnage allocated some labor is curtailing operations No trouble dling of profit and los and financial ers at elevators we own and operate. 
igo to move grain from here to is experienced in getting grain, and there statements We operate a daily capacity 
ilia, India and Great Britain has al- may be some grinding of wheat to replace of 6.500 ewt wheat flour and 500 tons 
been reduced, due to needs in other millfeed Quotations: red bran and mill commercial feed Our office and plant 
run, blended, white and midds $36.30 are located in a large terminal mar 
he domestic flour trade, sales are earload lots, f.o.b. Ogden Denver prices ket city, where exceptional schooling fa 
iffected by increased sugar rationing $38, ceiling. California prices: $42.08, car- cilities are available If you believe yout wt, U2» 
rge bakeries still are the big flour lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An qualification merit a personal interview, 4 
nee their output is only moder geles prices up $1, ceiling sive us a complete resume of your age, y 
iffected while the smaller’ bakers Toronto-Montreal: Demand is good and experience, present salary, and all other Y 
rnit to cakes, ete., and using more although bran and shorts are easier there pertinent details regarding yourself. Your J pr 
heat flour This type of flour, how is no surplus. Middlings are much wanted letter will be kept strictly confidential 4 by” SINCE 1885 
s only available in limited amount ind the supply is inadequate. Restrictions Address 7380 thea Northwestern Miller, Wie ye 
the new Ontario crop is harvested in keep exports to a low point. Ceiling prices 612 Board of Trade Blde Kansa City _— 
aa.” Quotations on $29, pena PR $30, 6 Mo. ail PE. LY KENT BAG £0. 


midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 


MILLFEED MARKRTS “unt bass: MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Winnipeg: Demand is keen and practical- 

































en Ss eee eee oe ee Successful record of milling every type 
to eastern Canada, Supplies are far short a 
f Minnidiiilias At ab these oa. thie crop hee requirements, and all of the run from of grain in all parts of the country 
emand been so urgent or supplies  dicice esi apn ripe ace Alle sie se OME = a ne ° 7 ° 
ird to get as at present. Even clears, 2%PPear to be moving freely. Sales in the 5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
} the trade once complained about three prairie provinces are unimportant. 
to take, are scarce, and mixers are Quotations Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
ng to buy ground wheat at what bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
1 formerly have been considered pro- shorts gg — lots —— ele- 

f € prices There does not seem to vators an¢ warehouses $0 extra. > r T z » NE 7 ry Y > 
ille iny limit to trade needs. Mills could Vancouver: The domestic demand for WANTED: A MAN W ITH A FUTU RE 
. parently sell right now their antici- millfeed in this territory has eased off m - ied 

d production for the remainder of the somewhat from the recent peak levels Here is an excellent opportunity for an ambitious man, 25 to 35, 
endar year at full ceilings, but they and supplies are a little more free.  Re- to be paid his present worth with promise of substantial earnings 
e to hold back enough to take care duced demand is due to summer weather, : A ‘ * ‘ , s 
xed-car buyers, so are cautious about but the sale is expected to pick up again in one or two years. He should have some flour selling experience, 
3 ie > re oe oe a Se ae good education, good habits and character and pleasing person- 
4.59 rred deliveries. Ceiling: $37.75. bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


ality and appearance. 
‘4 : In the position of assistant sales manager of a 4,000-cwt flour mill 
: F AL | R he will learn all aspects of flour mill administration, and will be 
: : advanced to greater responsibility when ready. 
If you think you qualify for this opportunity, write in detail all 
EVERY pertinent facts about yourself. Your letter will be confidential. Ad- 
RPOSE dress 7351, The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


FOR 











































































































































































































RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Plenty of inquiry is evi- 
dent for rye flour, but sales are light. 
Stocks in the hands of the trade are be- 
lieved to be abnormally light because, 
where inquiry is made, immediate shipment 
is indicated. However, at current levels, 
the trade refuse to contract ahead and, 
where possible, they draw on mill ware- 
house stocks to tide them _ over. Even 
cearlot orders are not up to normal. Mean- 
while, the government continues to buy 
and keeps the mills busy. If buyers con- 
tinue to hold back, it is possible they may 
not be able to get as prompt delivery 
as they would like, when they do buy. 
Today's quotations are l15c sack higher 
than a week ago, and at one time during 
the week were 25c up. Terminal receipts 
of rye are light, with cash premiums 11@ 
l4c bu over the July future. Pure white 
rye flour $4.37@4.47, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis; pure medium  $4.27@4.37, pure 
dark $3.77@3.87. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flour is excel- 
cellent. Supplies are good. The trend is 
firm. Quotations, cottons: white $4.50, me- 
dium $4.40, dark $4. 

Chicago: The continued strength in rye 
has kept many buyers out of the market. 
Last week only a moderate amount was 
sold, Buying was confined to smaller 
amounts to cover nearby requirements of 
users. Directions were fair. White patent 
rye $4.25@4.27, medium $4.15@4.17, dark 
$2.79@3.10. 

Portland; Pure dark rye $3.82, medium 
dark $3. Wisconsin pure straight $4.36, 
Wisconsin white patent $4.89. 

Pittsburgh: Some rye flour users are buy- 
ing for immediate needs. The sensational 
advance in rye prices recently found rye 
flour buyers sticking to their opinion that 
rye flour prices were due for sharp ad- 
justments later in the summer. Direc- 
tions are fair, but deliveries continue to 
improve. Fancy white $4.45@4.55, medium 
$4.35 @4.45. 

Cleveland: Both jobbers and bakers have 
backed away from rye flour purchases this 
week, since rye flour is too high for the 
present OPA ceilings on rye bread and 
bakers are cutting down on the amount of 
rye flour that they are using. 





New York: In spite of the rapid rise in 
prices, scattered rye flour sales are re- 
ported. Quotations: pure white patents 
$3.50 @ 3.60. 

Philadelphia: The strength in rye flour 
continues unabated. Light offerings, infliu- 
enced by sharp advances in the cash posi- 
tion, caused a further hardening in values 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








and substantial gains are noted. Buyers, 
however, are generally unwilling to follow 
the rising views of sellers and are operat- 
ing very cautiously. White patent $4.45 
@ 4.60. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 22c last week. 
Sales and shipping instructions were slow. 
Pure white flour $4.76, medium $4.66, dark 
$4.26, rye meal $4.51. 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 23, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis 18,360 19,740 


Kansas City .. 425 375 1,025 4,500 
Philadelphia .. 100 380 eee re 
Milwaukee ence 4,530 3,870 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended June 23, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Minneapolis... 113 305 21 45 117 659 

[2 re 7 64 2 231 160 1,105 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of rolled oats 
and oatmeal are slowing up and these mills 
are less active. Prices are unchanged at 
the ceiling. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 
bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oat- 
meal, in 98-Ilb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow. Supplies are moderate and 
easily take care of requirements. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 25 at $5.60 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 


the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


June June June June 
2 9 16 23 
Five mills ... 44,182 45,345 40,071 *27,049 


*Four mills. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 




















WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 19 ... 170% 164% 170% 166% 161% 159% é* ‘ : 173 ; 
June 20 ... 169% 162% 168% 164% 159% 5 173 
June 21 ... 169% 163% 169% 165% 159 173 
June 22 ... 168% 162% 167% 164 158 173 
June 23 ... 167 160% 165% 162% 156 173 
June 25 ... 167% 160% 165% 162% 156 173 
- —-CORN: r OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 19 ... ie ae" aes 118% 118% é 40s aie 69% 67% 67 63% 
June 20 .. ae ¥ bn 118% 118% 68 66% 65% 62% 
June 21 . cee rrr 118% 118% 69% 67 62% 
June 22 ... cee 0a 118% 118% 68% 66 62% 
game 33 ... ee aes 118% 118% 65 63% 63% 60 
June 25 . ta 118% 118% 66% 63% 63% 59% 
¢ RYE , FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 19 157% 148% 1525 145% ee 310 310 
June 20 154% 145 149% 140% 310 310 
June 21 156 147 150% 142% 310 310 
June 22 155 145% 149% 141% 310 310 
June 23 153 143% 147% 138% 310 310 
June 25 153% 143% 148% 139% 310 310 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date June 16, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 




















-—-Wheat—, -——Corn— --—Oats——, -——-Rye—, --Barley— 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

CE ere Sees 1,458 4,087 187 20 23 37 Pee 86 2 1 
DE 43-4 0.0.040¢4 00.58% 285 ° oe ee = 250 3% én > 
Bualo ...... 4,804 426 3,186 4,903 946 3,402 466 700 

Afloat bees 1,067 129 ee ° oe _ ew ss 
EE 656 055 69-0 +56 1,852 1,257 2,453 2,485 693 4,285 13,301 701 

PE bee een ss e004 = ee e ae <a 
SPUIMER wc cee 16,342 6,799 576 és 848 1,066 240 259 1,510 
DOCG WOFth 1.0.50. 4,577 3,963 150 287 638 208 31 7 75 
Galveston ..... 2,471 2,226 246 
Hutchinson 5,908 961 wie : a ; 
(| ee 475 1,424 1,502 733 114 29 a 63 jin 
Demeee CMF .cicscies 8,566 7,826 1,579 1,096 54 20 200 160 83 
cee 248 2,069 19 191 3 2 nie 409 2,141 
Minneapolis ere Se re 3,865 14,960 443 13 668 573 1,033 2,975 1,746 
Ay! 782 938 402 aa 17 11 -% 22 17 
ow oe Se ee 184 789 110 4 12 21 200 1 64 
CD 6. G0 96 ¥i0'b 0 oSd6 60 1,612 3,806 1,574 1,318 135 32 ee 105 41 
TEED. 0.8%. €0d.0 0.200% vee ae 320 420 579 o¢ ° 12 ee 51 55 
Philadelphia ......... 1,145 1,718 120 153 44 27 101 180 a> “2 
Ng PS re 493 2,478 954 835 293 43 26 52 104 97 
SE SU bo 606066060 106 368 66 69 8 10 35 1 13 
Te a ee 1,089 1,658 836 751 197 175 3 19 25 17 
Pee 2 5 361 2 5 4 4 2 
EE ub Wa a/0-4:6:6. 006,04 6 4 564 

i. Seater 59,829 79,647 11,298 9,059 8,729 7,850 7,402 21,076 13,425 7,199 
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FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 








WINTHROP 'S BRAND OF FLOUR ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 
PATIOT APPLE FOR 


IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for particulars and price schedule. 


WINTHROP 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








——__ 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











FLOURS ‘quric’ 


Spring Wheat +» Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Ill. 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 


those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





The Dependably high quality of 


“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


adds a significant amount 





of quality insurance to 
the ingredients you bake. 






~~ FOUNDED BY 
£ 2 ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
| Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 









































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


C.N.R. Photo 


PURITY *« THREE STARS on et OU aaa 


In these historic parliament buildings 


efforts to unionize the Maritime Pro- 
N * vinces eventually resulted in a greater 
union, the Dominion of Canada. 


Although the smallest of Canada’s 
provinces, scenic Prince Edward Island 
is the most densely populated. Deep 

G ° t AT W t ST inlets and tidal streams, a source of ever- 
lasting delight to tourists, teem with fish 
and lobsters. An open, sandy loam is 
fertile, yielding annually crops of oats, 

BR AT T L t potatoes, turnips and other staple pro- 
duce. Silver fox farms send fine pelts to 
the United States, Europe and the rest of 
MA ' T LA N D Canada. Prince Edward Island’s fac- 
tories produce many of the daily necessi- 
ties of the people of the province. 

H U Te) N Though small in size, Prince Edward 
Island’s contribution to Canada’s past 
has been great. The future of this island 
province is bright. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 











OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


+ some S jute - 
. BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 ¥ a 


A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited I; \ 


Le Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


a 









































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


| 
IL Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Makers of 
CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 























asi Muse Famous 
3) 1S WHEAr.- 
<00k at These Celebrated Nar guvie OATS nic wy, HEARTS 
OGILVIE Flour ROYAL HOUSE EAT 









GLENORA FAMOUS 
















BUFFALO ——~F : 
‘able lress Mills at 
ocuve monet «= The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED | owen For wauan 
eg MONTREAL CANADA caueen ta 

















MILL At SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


mame 





SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


ETO SRS ate RO 
Sarr tw EN CRRA 


te 
MAS, 








Cable Addres 





s: ““FORTGARRY”’ 
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ans 35 
Ned pat 


LIMITED 


Vicars 1nd Importers 


2: ABR 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


Grain Shippers “All Risks’’ 





























. Special Service to Flour Mills or 
- Domestic and Export gg iy monty 
— Ocean and Lake Insurance 
a TORONTO ELEVATORS and Transportation 
—_ LIMITED ie vi BP ct A ros oa ~ ice in 
i Toronto Canada Western Assurance 
Y , Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
COATSWORTH & COOPER F.C. THOMPSON o O., LTD 
" Canadian Age 
LIMITED Royal Bank B ol Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC. 
Z Py Til Joh n Street wet, Bow York 
n ew or 
Grain and a 
< Feeds Mi 
hee W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Exporters ° 
Flour Millers 
TORONTO, CANADA MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Cables: ‘“GLUTEN,"’ Melbourne 




















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty.,Ltd. | | MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 

















FLOUR MILLERS FLOUR MILLERS ‘ 

6“ ” “ ” ” —— 

BLOSSOM of CANADA YORK “NORDIC » . - Cable Address: Established 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA enn ~tmaa 

Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA CaBLE AppRESs, “GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


BROS 5, ~itirs PY EERE a? 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 








Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 








VANCOUVER 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 2° BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* ® 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 

















Since wi 
James Kichardson & bons 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


C-/ 7 WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 



















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





| Cable Address: “Wotmacs”’ 
4 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 


» C. PRATT 
Exporter 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6X King Street, Eust 
PORONTO. « peel 














IT’S IN THE RECORD 


with 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


les Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - 


alelul:14. e080), | Se 0 Ol, RG oa en Cen, Len Ee). 
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ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
to new workers. These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 
should know. 

Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











tr) \ ee ee ee Os hh gee 
LARA KRESS 
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— 

-<\\s Milling Wheat 
Pay From the rich 

fields of Nebraska 


am. 


Selected for millers LSP 

who make good flour 3 

BUTLER-WELSH 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


‘ 









Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 
Wiki, VY 8 oa 
ft aM —~ ic 


be 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 








MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pcciNc’setrion or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York - — = F 

_ ‘ NOw or. Nasnyv e eoria 

c hicago c —— Chicago Enid Galveston 

St. Louis | Portland Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 20 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 












































A gentleman in the optical business 
was instructing his son in the tech- 
nique of edging a fair and honest 
price out of a customer. 

He said: ‘Son, after you have fitted 
the glasses to a customer and the 
customer asks, ‘What’s the charge?’ 
you say: 

“*The charge is $10.’ 

“Then you pause and watch for 
the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn’t flinch, 
you say, ‘That’s for the frames; the 
lenses will be another $10.’ 

“Then you pause again—but this 
time just slightly—and again watch 
for the flinch. 

“If the customer doesn’t flinch, you 
say, ‘Each.’ ” 

¢$¢ ¢ 


Lady: Doesn’t that little boy swear 
terribly? 

Another Little Boy: Yes’m, he sure 
do. He don’t put no expression in 


it at all. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Private: I suggested a new wrin- 
kle to the cook this morning. 

Corporal: What was it? 

Private: We've had prunes for 
weeks. I told him to have apricots. 

¢$?¢ ¢ 

Alf.—My wife always gets histori- 
cal when I stay out late at night. 

Ralph.—Hysterical, you mean. 

Alf.—No, historical. She digs up 
all my past. 

¢¢ ¢ 

A young chap, whose sweetie had 
just made him the happiest man 
alive, went into a jewelry store to 
buy the engagement ring. He picked 
up a sparkling diamond and asked 
its price. 

“That one is $100,” replied the 
jeweler gently. 

The young man looked startled, 
then whistled. He pointed to another 
ring. “And this one?” 

“That, sir,” said the jeweler, still 
more gently, “is two whistles.” 

&¢ ¢@ ¢ 

Clarence (seeking rooms): “This 
window is quite small. It wouldn’t 
be much good in an emergency.” 

* Agent: “Mister, there ain’t going 
to be any emergency. My terms are 
cash in advance.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“Look at the gold fish. 
they red?” 

“Well, if somebody put you in a 
glass bowl without your swimming 
suit, you’d turn red, too.” 


¢¢ 
Irate Mother: Johnny, I wish you’d 
stop reaching for things; haven’t you 
a tongue? 
Johnny: Sure, mom, but my arm 


is longer. 
¢¢ ¢ 


The list of prize winners at a pic- 
nic was being announced: 

“Mrs. Smith won the ladies’ rolling 
pin throwing contest by hurling a 
pin 75 feet.” 

“Mr. Smith won the 100-yard 
dash.” 


Aren’t 
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The Rodney Milling Co, 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Avy, 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporati.) 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





a 





“OLD SQUIRE’ 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 





———! 





WHITEGOLD | 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


Sd 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Offic 


MINNEAPOLIS 








see: 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 












































—— 





Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 


CINCINNATI, 0, 








The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 












Jun 























CO. 


” 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
PLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

ory Buildings, 


Fenchureh Street LONDON, E. C. 3 








Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 

LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ible Address. “Coventry,’’ London 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ubscription Room 


ething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


ble Address ‘Feastanco,’’ London. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 

and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 





LONDON, E. C. 3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


| 81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


_FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


} IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
| Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


| Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


“ANCHOR,” Belfast 


Cable Address: 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


“Goldenglo,” 


FLOUR, 


Cable Address: Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address; ‘‘DipLoMma,"' Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


| 

| Cables: ‘Puitip,"’ Dundee 
| 

| 

| 





| D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price Four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








9a 0 52 Gey OR) 


~FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


‘Siebel Institute of Technology 


960 Montana 








CHICAGO, Ii. 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


—-F LOU R—— 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








4 


4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


| 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
i 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic ih L oO U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











JELLY fova 


vont erchandisers” 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KNIGHTON 


toy a mele) | 


NEW. YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








| 


| HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crsaes 


410-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO. ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


occ Bees 


THE NORTH LLE 
WESTERN MI R 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CTTY 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 

















FAMILY FLOUR 





BAKERY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


CRACKER FLOUR 














ArcHErR-DaNiELS-MIDLAND Company 





J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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e have contributed 
to the 


American Bakers’ 


Foundation 


+ 





INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 





Abilene Flour Mills Co. 

Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. .......cccccccccee 
American Bakers Machinery Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, INc. .....cccccccccese 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels- Midland 
Sf” Creer Reee eee eee 
Arkansas City Flour 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


(Belfast), Ltd..... 


CO, cocccccecce 


Barnett & Record Co. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering 
Bay State Milling Co. 
ee ih ph bebeebbes ooo 4.66868 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Borden Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
ee PTT LCL TT Tee eee 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. §&., Co. 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 
Butler-Welsh Grain 


BE Be 0bccsceeoees 


Cameron, John F., & Co. 

Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.......... 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Cargill, Inc. 
Carr, P. E. 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd. 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


31 


co 
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Cc 
Cc 


( 


entral 
‘handler, 
hapman 
hase 


Bag 


heckerboard 
helsea 
hicago, So. 
sShickasha M 


Arther L., & 
& Smith Co. 
Bag C 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
c 

Pa 
Cc 


Milling 


& Burlap Co. 
Co. 


Do ceoccescecsecseeeseseeese 
Elevator Co. 
Co. 
Shore 
illing 


& So. 
Co. 


I A ML, cmine bb S655 book 8-054 Na abd Cs 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. ........... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ............ 
CPU NOUN, OL, bs No aS v0 s0-0 00:08 65% 08 
COPOMIRM, TOAVIG.. PNG. 6o2ckccersccccere 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ....... 
Commibus GABOTAtOries 2.1.6 cccccccess 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ....... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ......... 
Comtinental Grain Co.. .icccccccscecees 
UOre FPOGUCIR BAGO CO... cc ccvcivesove 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ....ccccscees 
CEE “OE TUN eS bed csisireessicess 
Orga Gf WHERE Corp. .ccevcccvececoes 
ee EE See beNsoe0c eb Eek CCoe ES 
fe ee eee ae eee 
SEE GUO TI 66 bows $5.0 00.04.60% 6600 608 
Crown Mills 


airymen's League Co-operative 


a) sone 
sociatio 


Davis-Nvoland-Merrill Grain Co. 


I 


De Lisser, 


Jay Co. 


Je Stefano, 


Andrew 


n, Inc. 


Ulysses 


Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal 
Dixie-Portland Flour 


Dominion Flour Mills, 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


I 


Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. .......200% 
PT SEEMED 655 0b 6-000 0 6s0esees 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. ............. 


Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Products Co. 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 


Elkay 





Jobry Flour 


Eberhard 


& Lighting 


Salt Co., 
Co. 
Inc. 
Ltd. 


Mills, 


t & Simpson Grain Co..... 


Co., Inc. 


As- 


Safety Car Heating 


26 
33 
19 


30 


Essmueller Co. oe 
Evans Milling Co. .......++- ai beee 


seer 


Farmers & Merchants — Co.. 

Farquhar BroB. .....0.. oe oe 
ree, GC. Be, BG. cvvcevvicsceooes oe 
Federal Mill, Inc, 
Fennell, Spence & Co. ..ccccrcccccces 
Ferbo Co. ... 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc, 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .........+.+. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
‘ood Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
“ort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
[Ore ee SEER. <becedoee bea es eeessc 
ranco, Francis M. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............ 


\ Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 

¥ Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc, 
George, S., Co. 
Gillespie Bros., 
Globe Milling Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Goodbody & Co. .ccccoscscccccccccssere 
Goodlander Mills Co. 
Great Bend Milling Company 
Great Star Fiour BMS, Ltd... ccc ccccce 
Greenbank. H. J... & Co. wccscccccccces 
os a: ee cee ee eee es 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.... 
7 err rte er 

& Paper 


Haaky 

Habel, 
Hamm, J. M. 
Hammond Bag 
FEGMGSGR CO. wescccdrcvvosceersecesvsscce 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, 
Henkel Piour Mille ..ccccccccccsscesee 
Higginsville Flour Mill 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., 
Horan, Hubert J. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte 
Houston Milling Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co. 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Htunter Milling Co. 


Grain 


I ESIGCHCSRFt Bres., BMG. ascssececceses 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Fumigant Co., Ine. 
& Co. 
Milling Co.. 
Milling Co. 


Industrial 
Innis, Speiden 
International 

-Hincke 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. .....eeeeeee 
J Jaeger, 

Jennison, W. 
Jewell, Li. R., & BOM. cccccccsccvvessece 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Co., Ine, 
Milling Co. 


Frank, } 
J., 


Joseph, I. S., 
Junction City 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 

Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Katz, Max, Bag Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, 
Kent, Percy, Bag 
Kimpton, W. S8S., & SOmsS....ccccccccces 
King, BH. H., Fleur Mille G0...6..ccecs 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. .wcccceccsccvcccvecsecs 
Kinpp-Beuy, EtG. cccciccvccvccccseceses 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, 
Koerner, John E., & Co. 


# La Grange Mille ....ccscccscccceve 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co.......ccseee 
Lever BroB, CO. .ccccccsccvecccccvcsece 
Lexington Mill & Elevator C 
Long, W. E., Co. 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Ryele, 3 Gig BEBE DGiic ccd veces cvecas 


N McConnell & Reid, 
McKinnon & McDonald, 
MoVeigh & CO. crsecesvccvcecveseceess 
Maney Millimg Co. cccccccscccccccccces 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 
Mennel Milling Co. 
MOTOR & COig TMG cccscccvcvvssvceceses 
Merrill, Harold A. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ........esee. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc......... 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour 
Moore-Seaver Grain 
Morris, Cliff H., 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


Milling Co. 
Ge, 


2. SEPP ecee cree ee ee 


N National Cotton Council of 
America 

National 

Neahr, 


Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. ..... 
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New Era Milling Co. Desarae ae 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co...... heeeecs 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norris Grain Co. Coes eee 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator. aweiaes 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ° ° 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ......+++. ee 
Nulomoline Co., The 


( Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Omega Machine Co. 


Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Chemical Division 
Pratt, R. C. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter @ GEMS cccvscsvcsccescess 


— Oats Company 


Co., 


Co. 


Red River Milling Co. ...ccesses.. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co... 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & 
tichmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.....ccccccccces 
COGN DERI COs. cc cv cvc ces eceeseeves 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd..... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............ 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., 


S St. Glow BINS OSs. csciaseces: 
i= St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, I 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 


eS er 
BGs “Fee EOE DW. inc keses cece vce 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. H., Co. 
Schultz, Baujan & 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Milling Co., 
Seedburo Equipment Co.............. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring 
Shevelove, J. J. 


Son, Ltd. 


Mills, 
BUGIS, Ds. Thy. FEU Gio ois cece 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Lt 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Ce a eres ea ee ae 
Spokane Flour Mills 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
i ge a ae 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Milk 
i eS ee EEE eee 

Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
TUR SEER. 5 6:0-5-04:6.6:0:4.08:68400558-0-0% 
Stock, F. W., 
Stonhard Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & BONNOGY 2c cvcvcseisce. 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd....... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. S. 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
SUGREIE GEER DR. ceccicscrvccscescces 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Associat 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. 
Universal Mills 
United Grain Growers, 


Valier & Spies Milling Company.. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co........ 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co... 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White, Bob 
White & Co Co recerccccsecccccecces 
Whitewater ‘Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.......-eeeeeeees 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., 
Wolf Milling Co. 
Woods Mfg. Co., 


Ltd. .occeccecececes 


Columbia 
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TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-FRICHMENT.-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


TYPE 4-A N-RICHMENT-A 


This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of ¥2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 
Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 


This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron and is com- 
pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥% oz. 
of N-RICHMENT.A to 100 lbs. of flour. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


“Registered Trade Mark 


N-A FE 
N\ NRIcHM 
FEEDER saad 


Flour enrichment is simple — sure — 
and safe with N-A’s 3-Way Service: 
1. N-Richment-A*, with its 10% 
safety factor 
2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 


So choose the type of N-Richment-A 
best suited to your needs for adherence 
to formula, stability and uniform feed- 
ing qualities — plus a complete enrich- 


ment service. 
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BELLEVILLE 9 


Represented in Principal Cities 


NEW JERSEY 





‘Without a bit of bread 


even a palace is sad; with it, 


a pine tree 1S paradise”? 
... Russian Proverb 
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GENERAL Sa a INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA + MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERIG 








